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Hymn to the Great Artist 
By Clifford Lanier 


ATERY seas He folds in a vesture of cloud 
And the hearts of their shells he molds, 
Till these utter their multiple music aloud, 
And rapture of speech bursts the clod that he 
holds. 


For dumbness is not of the work of the Lord : 
Star spaces and far feel the breath of his flute. 
Day breathes to the night, night fugues all abroad, 
Where far-streaming star-beams are strings of his 

lute. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
x % % 


Loitorial 


The art of making the best of our 
resources is one worth cultivating. 
There is an ideal, as Carlyle says, to every situation. 
The ideal is in a degree the creature of our resources 
and conditions, and the ideal having thus been cre- 
ated by these conditions, it can always be worthily 
striven for. ‘‘ Thy condition is but the stuff thou 
art to shape that same ideal out of ; what matters 
whether such stuff be of this sort or that, so the form 
thou give it be heroic?’’ Heroism, then, is not 
a thing open only to the few. It lies in the ideal of 
every situation in which man finds himself, and _ this 
ideal is attained by ‘‘ making the best of it.’’ 


Making the 
Best of it 


“ 


Securities 


Success is not abundance of means, 
Well Invested 


but of manhood. Heaven’s be- 
ginnings are in us now, or the outlook is bad. 
Heaven is knowledge of God, loyalty to God, like- 
ness to God, and joy, and peace, and love, in the 
bud. Heaven begins here or nowhere. Jesus had 
no beatitudes for earthly success, gold, political 


power, social influence, but for meekness, hunger 
after righteousness, peacemaking, purity, patience. 
These are possessions death cannot spoil. Seek 
ye first his kingdom, and let things come and go as 
God wills. True wealth is not what my estate 
amounts to, but what I amount to. T7houw art 
weighed is the timeless test, and character is the 
only eternal security. 
% 


Duty of Showing 0 recognize error as error is small 

the Right Way evidence of power. To recognize 
truth as truth is in itself a sign of superiority. A 
man may point out every error within range of his 
observation, or that might endanger his fellows, 
and yet be of no service in the world. He may ob- 
serve and indicate the important truth to be con- 
sidered, and thus be in, and show to others, the right 
way, without taking note of any error atall. It is not 
enough to warn against pitfalls on the road or rocks 
in the harbor ; unless he can show the safe route and 
the clear channel he is worthless as a pilot. May 
God preserve us from thinking or saying too much 
about faults and flaws and hindrances, and from not 
saying enough about the right and the safe way ! 
He who fails to point others aright, may prove the 
ruin of those to whom he talks earnestly about the 
false way. 

% 


* 

To be ‘‘a man of one idea”’ is by 

no means the same as being ‘‘a 
man of one phrase,’’ or ‘‘a man of one form of ef- 
fort.’’ If a man’s one idea is that he is in this 
world to serve God in caring for God’s children, he 
can have power in the prosecution of that idea in a 
thousand ways. But if a man thinks that a single 
line of reform, as comprehended in a pet phrase of 
social or political reform, is the only line ‘that is 
worth living for, he is not likely to do the best work 
possible to him even in that one line. Men tire of 
being incessantly called on in one way to do one 
thing ; and they may be calloused by such fruitless 
efforts. But men feel the influence of the enthusiasm 
and zeal of a worker possessed by a grand and inclusive 
idea manifesting itself in ever-fresh forms and in ever 
the same loving spirit. If you are a man of one 
idea, beware of showing it always in one phrase and 
in one form of effort. 


A Man of One Idea 


% 


‘*Two people do the same thing, 
and it is not the same,’’ a Latin 
proverb says. It is because they do it in a different 
spirit and for a different end. Two critics of the 
Bible canon agree in a conclusion with regard to the 
date or authorship of a book which is at variance 
with the accepted opinion. One of them exults in 
the novelty of the conclusion, which enables him to 
discredit the past and its judgment of things. He 
is puffed up by a sense of his superior wisdom in 


Building Up or 
Tearing Down 


seeing farther than men of past centuries have seen, 
and finds joy in destroying their work., The other 
man is not thinking of himself, and still less is he 
exulting over other men. He rejoices in the hope 
that he has been enabled to see somewhat farther 


into God’s methods of disclosing himself to men, 
and that the outcome will be a livelier interest in 
the great record of such disclosures. He wants to 
build up, to edify, where the other wishes chiefly to 
destroy. No wonder that Franz Delitzsch, even 
when he admitted his agreement at many points 
with the best new criticism, avowed his far warmer 
sympathy with the old, as having a different and a 
better spirit. | Many clever students of our time 
seem to go to the Bible, not to discover the reason 
of its wonderful hold upon men, but to find reasons 
for rejecting whatever has been believed about it. 


“2% &% 


The Giving of Advice 


AN is an advice-giving creature. Born with 
disproportionate interest in the affairs of 
others, and anxiety about their improvement, it is 
usually many years before he learns that this cannot 
Be imputed to him for the culture of his soul, and 
that it may even coexist with the worst possible neg- 
lect of his own moral condition. ‘The earlier years 
of most earnest natures are, as a rule, naturally occu- 
pied with large and rather pretentious desires for the 
improvement of other people. All in good time, 
however, if the earnestness is deep enough, the gos- 
pel glides into us one and another of those reversals 
which are its inevitable mark, so that in this matter 
there comes to be a perceptible lowering of respon- 
sibility for what is out of our reach, and at the same 
time a new world of sober reflection about doing 
something for our own defects which all this time 
may have been glaring to evety one but ourselves. 
We are, as a rule, pretty well! along in life before we 
realize that the art of making people over begins 
at home. 

To this over-strained religious anxiety about other 
people nothing is more unaccountable than the op- 
portunities which Jesus missed for offering counsel. 
And the brevity of it when he did give it remains a 
perpetual problem to us so long as we remain out of 
his spirit. There is something almost reckless in the 
way in which he trusted some partially awakened 
sinner or inquirer out upon his own discoveries, his 
own growth, and the kindness of God. But as he 
trusted his Father, so he trusted men, always leaving 
the man himself plenty to do. He sent the man to 
the pool, but he himself remained away where we 
should probably have gone on with him, and encum- 
bered him with help. He sent his disciples out 
preaching, with a thousand chances of their preach- 
ing the wrong things, but never overloading them 
with advice about it. The way of the divine dis- 
cipline, the exact reverse of the human, has ever 
been to let a man make plenty of mistakes as mate- 
rial for better service. With us it is generally by 
some happy mischance alone that we are kept from 
telling our pupils everything that we know, particu- 
larly in the case of young people and children. 
Trying hard and doing everything are the two natu- 
ral habits which most of us attempt to carry over 
into the kingdom of God, and which do not give 
place to trust and the gentler forces until we have 
many a fruitful mistake behind us from which to 




























































































































































learn the right way. ‘The calm of Jesus, and the 
nervousness of a great deal of modern service, stand 
over against each other in a contrast which we need 
to study, lest we, by our very want of faith in it, 
ourselves dissipate the impression we are trying to 
make, 

The first and most indispensable qualification for 
all great counsel is that we love the man to whom we 
give it. One can readily believe the reported inci- 
dent of the well-inclined young man who, on gen- 
eral principles of helpfulness, asked another young 
man, a comparative stranger, if he was ‘‘ saved.’’ 
Something professional in the tone elicited the im- 
mediate ‘“No, and little you care.’’ 
Convicted of the justice of the retort, the inquirer 
retired into a recasting of his whole attitude toward 
people, until, in this particular case, he did come to 
‘‘care’’ so much that a new-found attitude on his 
part finally appealed to the stranger, and he was 
saved. It is only in the first flush of religious or 
moral earnestness that we are willing to advise every- 
body. Later on it comes to be something we can- 
not handle otherwise than sacredly, nor without 
looking carefully to our fitness for it. 

Most of us have probably observed that we are 
quite unconscious of any desire to improve those 
whom we love the most. And the more people 
with whom we can pass into this natural relation, the 
better. 


response, 


Christ noticed temperament, and dealt mosily 
‘with the susceptible. It has been with many of his 
followers almost a matter of merit to drive them- 
selves to the man who was most remote from them, 
as if the line of most resistance were the only way 
worthy of their effort. Could we only know it, had 
we an instinct for it, new susceptibilities are continu- 
ally opening around us, more than sufficient for us, — 
and there lies our main responsibility. To the more 
spiritual nature the whole world seems to be crying 
out, ‘‘ Love me, or let me alone.’’ Of a certain 
manuscript which was submitted to him, one of our 
most prophetic men—a man who, if any one, would 
seem entitled to pass judgment upon it—said, ‘‘ This 
piece of work so exceeds me in the matter of insight 
that I cannot venture to criticise it.’’ There spoke 
the spirit of all true counsel and criticism,—no af- 
finity, no advice. Such a spirit, by its recognition 
of its limitations and the very denial of this luxury 
to itself, sets in operation the processes which will 
some time give it the supreme right of counsel. 

One is likely to give advice to small advantage 
who assumes too readily that he knows a man better 
than the man knows himself. It may be true, but 
with most natures it only produces the irritation 
which defeats our end. 
any by “‘ putting on’’ 
for a man’s soul. 


Nor shall we help matters 
an appearance of reverence 
We must feei it. Hence the best 
way of advising people is to say ‘‘we,’’ and drop 
ourselves into the very condition we are speaking to 
as far as possible, thereby making it a mutual affair. 
Perhaps a sturdy nature here and there can bear the 
unblunted truth about itself, but in the main men 
take it in slowly and through all sorts of indirections. 
Most of us will like best to take advice that was 
o¥ginally given to some one else, and has been used 
once or twice before. 

Among modern counselors, jowett, the master of 
Balliol College, seems to haye been the chief. He 
gave his students a tremendous amount of advice. 
This was partly due, no doubt, to the fact that he 
had no family of his own upon whom to use up those 
surplus corrections in which every nature abounds. 
But he could advise much because he loved his men : 
‘there was no doubt about that. Down to the last 
and most unheard-of student, dangerously out toward 
the borders of nonentity, the Balliol men, by night 
and by day, were always trooping through his mind, 
exercising his thought, and sooner or later coming to 
know it. 
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There is a time to speak and a time to keep 
suence. ‘To miss that speaking time is quite as bad 
as to counsel too much. Partly from timidity, 
partly from pride, or from an unwillingness to take 
risks, one may come to have no word whatever to 
offer to another. But risks must be taken, and we 
must be willing to recommend some definite plan of 
action to people who need it. It is better, therefore, 
to have nine out of ten of our opinions wrong, than 
to have as few opinions as some people have. If, 
indeed, the literal counsel we give may prove to be 
worthless, the decisiveness we show in giving it may, 
perhaps, do more good to a hesitating person than 
any amount of correctness ; for, after all, it is not 
abstract wisdom sg much as personality he is seeking 
for ; and to know how to be lavish with that, to have 
the ‘‘ fruitful attitude’’ which shall know the right 
man upon whom to expend it, is a gift to be ear- 
nestly coveted. It can only entail a reaction of 
subtle poverties upon our own spirit when we have 
failed to share our own life at the right moment with 
one who needed it. Justly, therefore, as one is un- 
willing to try to mold another’s life, he will wish to 
keep himself warm of heart toward that sacred pas- 
sage in life which makes another man seek the help 
of his personality. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


Section at Bible students do not all agree in 
Miracles Recorded their definition of a miracle, and in 
by John consequence they diifer in their enu- 
meration of the miracles of Jesus recorded in the Gos- 
pels. For instance, some class as a miracle, and others 
do not, the falling backward of the band who came to 
arrest Jesus in Gethsemane. And so as to other mani- 
festations of power. Yet as to the facts recorded there is 
practically no difference. A Canadian reader wants to 
know whether a writer in The Sunday School Times has 
named all the miracles recorded by John. 
pleasantly : 


He says 


We watch The Sunday School Times writers, not from a spirit 
of cold criticism, but from a desire to get purest food from the 
real kernel of divine truth. From this motive I inquire why our 
friend Mr. B. F. Jacobs omits from the list of miracles-(see page 
883, for December 31), that of Christ walking on the sea (John 
6:18). If it is not lacking any element of a true miracle, does 
not John record eighé miracles? Perhaps, in your valued col- 
umn, Notes on Open Letters, space can be found for reply. 

As Mr. Jacobs gives one miracle from John’s Gospel 
for each day of the week, in his ‘‘ Scripture Readings 
for Daily Study,’’ he here gives only seven miracles. If 
there were eight days in the week, he certainly might 
have added the miracle of Christ walking on the sea. 
Most scholars count that among the miracles. Yet 
those who define a miracle as a sign of divine power in 
the direction of the restored or quickened processes of 
nature, which are going on at all times, except as hin- 
dered by sin and disorder, would noi, perhaps, count it 
like the other recognized miracles or signs of Christ. 


* 


Questions that have puzzled Bible 
scholars for centuries are quite likely 
to trouble Bible readers of nowadays. 
We can, however, be grateful that nothing of vital im- 
portance is involved in the correct answer to these ques- 
tions, even though curiosity may provoke to further 
inquiry on the subject. A prominent educator in Min- 
nesota comes with this inquiry about the reputation of 
Nazareth in the days of Jesus : 


Good Out 
of Nazareth 


Will you allow me to call attention to a seeming contradiction 
in the comments about Nathanael's question to Philip, ‘‘Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?"’ Dr. Riddle, in The Sunday 
School Times, says, ‘* Nazareth was a comparatively insignificant 
place, not necessarily one of evil repute."’ Dr. Geikie, in the 
same issue, says of Nazareth: ‘‘ Had he come from Jerusalem, 
Nathanael would not, perhaps, have been surprised ; but that 
Nazareth should be named as his home staggered him for the mo- 
ment, that village having anything, apparently, but a good name.”’ 
The Westminster Senior Quarterly, edited by Dr. J. R. Miller, 
says on the same point: ‘* Nazareth was a despised town, and Na- 
thanael supposed that it was impossible that the Messiah or any 
good man should come from a place so lowly and of such base 
repute.’ As a reader and general student of the Gospels, I had 
always supposed that Nazareth had for some cause, though | have 
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never known, and have scarcely asked, just why, a bad name, not 
simply because it was an insignificant place, as Dr. Riddle inti- 
mates, but because it was of bad repute. Can you not give a 
little more light on this point? Greatly oblige me and a large 
Sunday-school ciass by answering. 

Apart entirely from the reputation of Nazareth as a 
village of moral and social good standing in those days, 
there is an obvious bearing of Nathanael's question on 
the general expectation of the Jews as to the appearance 
of the Messiah, which seems in itself sufficient to account 
for that question. The Jews had been for centuries looking 
for the coming of a Messish. Their expectations centered 
on Judah and Jerusalem and Bethlehem and Hebron 
and the land of David. Galilee was a-despised region 
in comparison with Judah. ‘‘ What, doth the Christ 
come out of Galilee?’’ questioned the multitude. 
«« Search and see,’’ said the rulers to Nicodémus, ‘‘ that 
out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.’’ Even the Jews who 
lived in the northern region shared this sentiment with 
their southern brethren, when they thought of the com- 
ing days of glory under the Successor of David. Least 
of all would they think of Nazareth, which was a cara- 
van center of representatives of the outside world. No 
school of rabbis had its seat there. When, there- 
fore, it was said that the Messiah had been found 
there, it naturally seemed incredible tu a devout Jew. 
As Nathanael asked, ‘‘ Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth ?’’ he did not necessarily mean to intimate 
that there was no hope of decency or ordinary wed/ doing 
in that village. The term used by-him, as shown in the 
Greek, may have implied a great deal more than that. 
Thus, when one asked Jesus, ‘‘Good master, what shall 
I do that I may inherit eternal life ?’’ Jesus responded, 
‘«« Why callest thou me good? None is good save one, 
even God.’’ It was this word ‘‘ good’’ that Nathanael em- 
ployed when he heard that the Messiah had been found 
in Nazareth : ‘*Can any good thing [in this sense] come 
out of Nazareth ?’’ Is the long-looked-for good to be 
located in Nazareth of Galilee, where no prophecy has 
suggested his appearing? It is not necessary to suppose 
that Nathanael sneered at the moral or social standing 
of Nazareth. 

* 


Right Lessons, and It has been well said that ‘‘you must 
Wrong; from a Story not try to make a parable go on all- 
of Friendship-Love fours,’* The main point of an illus- 
tration is to be perceived and borne in mind in order to 
get the good out of that illustration. To look for possi- 
ble wrong lessons in other directions than that of the 
obviously important one, is to confuse the mind and 
mislead the thoughts. How many persons have been 
misled through supposing that Jesus meant to approve 
of dishonesty when he illustrated the importance of con- 
sidering the future by the instance of the ‘‘unjust stew- 
ard’’! How many, again, have confused their minds 
by mixing unwisely the different elements of ‘leaven"’ 
in their understanding of the growth of the Kingdom of 
Heaven in the progress of time! Whenever we con- 
sider an illustration, we ought to know what is the point 
which its user seeks to make clear. Otherwise we are in 
danger of being misled or of misleading others. In em- 
phasis of the absolute unselfishness of friendship-love, 
there was recently mentione:| in these pages the fact that 
one Michael O'Donnell of New York suffered unjust 
condemnation and imprisonment as a burglar rather 
than attempt to clear himself at the expense of his guilty 
brother. While no explicit defense of this course was 
attempted in these pages, it was mentioned as an illus- 
tration of self-forgetful love for another. But it seems 
that not all readers perceived the purpose of the recital, 
A clergyman in Illinois, in evident sincerity, finds seve- 
ral evil lessons possible of inference from the remark- 
able story, and apparently has no eye for the one lesson 
which the Editor, and many with him, thought was its 
chief value. As an illustration of human liability to find 
any lesson but the chief one in an incident used by a 
religious teacher, this letter is worthy of attention and 
comment : 


Your ‘‘ Loftiness of Friendship-Love"’ [as found in the issue 
for December 24, 1898] has most certainly the extremes illustrated 
in the two O'Donnell brothers. But (1) did not Michael owe 
something to his mother, sister, other brother, wife, child, or 
sweetheart, which could have been better paid by a free citizen 
than by a falsely condemned criminal? (2.) Did he not even owe 
it to his guilty brother to allow the terrors of the law an opportu- 
nity to reach and awaken a soul who is evidently not to be touched 
first through the nobler faculties or powers? (3.) Finally, after 
all these years of wholesome teaching [by the Editor] d vt a lie 
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is unjustifiable, are we to be swung by a soft sentimentalism into 
the snare and delusion that moral perjury may be the highest 
type of human effort to attain the divine character,—love? (4.) 
Is the sacrifice of Christ for the purpose of concealing the sinner 
from being found out, or is that wonderful ‘‘ friendship-love "’ in- 
tended to bring each offender to the light, and thus give each 
guilty soul a fair chance to repent and be saved? (5.) If it is 
criminal to aid in concealing stolen property, how does it become 
a virtue to volunteer, as a good character, to become incarcerated 
‘in the place of a villain who is thus secretly sheltered to prey on 
society ? 

(1.) As there is no mention in the paragraph referred 
to that Michael O’ Donnell had living a mother, a sis- 
ter, another brother than the guilty one, a wife, a child, 
or a sweetheart, and as the Editor has no knowledge 
that there were any such persons to be considered, it 
will be seen how entirely gratuitous, and apart from the 
incident as recorded, is the suggestion that the apparently 
unselfish brother was consciously recreant to a known, 
duty toward others. Is it fair to imagine a state of things 
in which the man was more culpable than he seems to 
have been ? . 

(2.) The incident was not given as an evidence of 
Michael's sense of stern justice. It would hardly be 
well to use it as a safe guide for magistrates or jurymen. 
Yet this suggestion of the Illinois clergyman at the best 
only militates against the wisdom of Michael in his choice, 
and not against the unselfish spirit that prompted him 
to that choice. 

(3-) A lie is never justifiable. Yet there are persons 
who evidence a better spirit in some of their indefensible 
acts than is shown by some others who are strict in their 
outer conduct, but are destitute of unselfish love. Thus 
Rahab the harlot and liar was commended for her spirit 
in choosing the side on which she practiced her pet 
vices, not for the vices themselves (see Josh. 6 : 17; 
Heb. 11 : 31; Jas. 2 : 25; also 1 Cor. 13 : 1-3). 

(4.) God's love as shown in Christ looked to the saving 
of the unworthy sinner. There is no human love that is 
to be compared with that. Yet the love that is wholly 
unselfish and ever outgoing toward the unworthy and 
unloving at least points or outreaches in that direction. 

(5.) A virtue or a vice is not changed in its character by 
a change in its motive ; but we are privileged—aye, we 
are bound in Christlikeness—to form our estimates and 
our judgments of the spirit of an offender by our knowl- 
edge of the selfish or unselfish motive in his actions, goo 
and bad. . 


From Contributors 


The List of Races in the Tenth 
Chapter of Genesis 


By Professor Dr. Peter Jensen 


Editor’s Note.—Professor Dr. Peter Jensen ranks among the 
foremost and ablest of living Assyriologists. Having studied 
theology and Oriental languages in Leipsic and Berlin, especially 
under Franz and Friedrich Delitzsch, Sachau, and Eberhard 
Schrader, the father of German Assyriology, he entered upon his 
academic career in Strassburg under Professor Néldeke, the 
prince of living Semitists. When scarcely thirty years of age, he 
succeeded, as professor of Semitic philology in Marburg, the 
famous Wellhausen. This chair he has held to the present day. 
His fundamental studies on the Assyrian, Elamitic, and Sumerian 
cuneiform languages are well known. Asan able and sharp critic 
he is often dreaded. His great-work on the Babylonian cosmology 
brought clearness and system into a subject where confusion 
formerly ruled. It was Jensen who, a few years ago, by his 
famous essays on the Hittite inscriptions in The Sunday School 
Times, attacked a problem whick was regarded as insolvable, 
and placed the study of the Hittite inscriptions on a strictly 
Scientific basis. Since then his best time and strength have been 
devoted to this most difficult work of successfully deciphering 
the Hittite hieroglyphs. When once finished, this great life work 
of Jensen, which begins to rise on sure foundations, step by step, 
at the close of the nineteenth century, will prove a more remark- 
able monument of human genius, scholarship, and critical ability, 
than the deciphering of the hieroglyphs by Champollion, or of the 
cuneiform characters by Grotefend. The following article, how- 
ever, is of profound importance in another field, as it deals with 
that remarkable catalog of proper names in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis. The concluding portion of the article will appear next 


week. 
CCORDING to the so-called original section of the 
list of races in Genesis 10 and in 1 Chronicles 1, 
universal mankind, so far as known to the author, is de- 
rived from the three sons of Noah,—Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth. The eldest is called Shem, originally merely 
signifying ‘‘name,"’ because son of his father, and, as 
such, preserver of his name and of the essence desig- 
nated by it. That this is the real signification of the 
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name appears also from the fact—to which my attention 
was called by another person—that in a certain Phe- 
nician-Greek inscription the Greek name ‘Avrirarpoc (that 
is, ‘‘ Instead of the Father’') corresponds to the Phe- 
nician name Shem. The Assyrian also offers analogies 
where a word Shwmu, corresponding to the Hebrew 
Shem, and originally meaning ‘‘ name,"’ also signifies 
‘*son."" Ham (Cham) is a collective word for the peo- 
ple of the hotter South, and seems to mean originally 
‘hot."’ The original medning of Japheth we do not 
know. The etymology of this word is likewise not to 
be made out, whether it originally denoted a small tribe 
or a complex agglomeration of tribes. 

The author of our list of races next enumerates the 
Japhethites, and names as their chief tribes or lands Go- 
mer, Magog, Madai, Javan, Tubal, Meshech and Tiras. 
In regard to the territory of Gomer opinions differ. Yet 
it is pretty generally agreed that the Gi(a)mirrai of the 
cuneiform inscriptions and the Kimmerians of the Greeks 
are identical with Gomer. They were defeated by Esar- 
haddon (681-668 B.C.) in the territory of Khubushna, 
situated, probably, in northern Syria, or north of it 
if identical with Khubishna, mentioned by Tiglath- 
Pileser I, but were particularly troublesome to him in 
the northeast, in the vicinity of Lake Van, and they inun- 
dated Asia Minor under Ashurbanipal (668-626 B.C.). 
A country, Gamir, which is scarcely different from’ Gimir 
(in Gimirrai), is mentioned in a text alongside of Urartu, 
= Armenia. It seems, therefore, to be doubtful where, 
according to the author, Gomer is to be sought. But, 
according to verse 3, a son of Gomer is Ashkenaz, 
whose name has, doubtless, originated by corruption 
from Ashkuz, as assumed by Frederick Delitzsch. The 
cuneiform inscriptions mention the Ashkuzu, = Ash- 
guzu, only in the northeast, just as in Jeremiah 51 : 27, 
Ashkenaz is referred to in connection with Ararat (Ar- 
menia) and ‘‘ Minni"’ (to be read as Mannai), southeast 
of Lake Van. From this it follows that the author be- 
lieved Gomer to be situated in the northeast, in the 
vicinity of Lake Van. 

The situation of Magog is more uncertain. According 
to Ezekiel, the prince of Magog is ruler also of Tubal 
and Meshech,—two nations which, as we shall presently 
see, must be sought for east of the Taurus. “As the land 
is not mentioned in the war annals of the Assyrian 
kings, who in the northwest advanced as far as Melitene 
eagt, or northeast, of Meshech, we must believe Magog 
most probably to have been situated west, or north, or 
northwest, of it in Asia Minor. 

In the fifteenth century B.C., an Assyrian king, in a 
letter addressed to the king of Egypt, regards a Gagean, 
or man of Gag, as equal to a barbarian. It is just pos- 
sible that the name of the country of Gag is identical 
with the personal name Gog mentioned by Ezekiel as 
king of Magog. In later times in the East, Gog was be- 
lieved to be the name of a nation as well as Magog. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon Madai, by which is 
meant Media. The signification of Javan is easily un- 
derstood from the names of the sons of Javan. The 
name designates, as we shall see, all the western nations 
or lands of the world known to the author. 

That Tubal corresponds with Tabalu of the Assyrians, 
the Tibarenians of the Greek, and the Tibaranians of 
Cicero (Epistola ad Familiares, XV, iv, 10) is acknowl- 
edged. But it may be questioned where the author 
supposed ‘this branch of the Japhethites to dwell. The 
Assyrians knew the Tibarenians only east of the Taurus. 
Cicero speaks of Tibaranians in the mountains northeast 
of Cilicia, and therefore in, or at least about in, the 
same location. But Herodotus and later Greek writers 
mention Tibarenians cn the shores of the Black Sea, 
whither they were driven probably between 600 and 500 
B.C. As it is very improbable that our author's hori- 
zon should have included the shores of the Black Sea, 
it is the most natural to assume that the author located 
the Tibarenians there where the Assyrians met with 
them. : 

An identification of Meshech with the Mushku of the 
Assyrians and the Moschoi of the Greeks cannot be 
doubted ; but, again, it may seem doubtful where the 
author of the list of races placed them. The Assyrians 
knew of the Mushku as dwelling east of the Taurus, 
near the Tabalu-Tibarenians ; the Greeks knew them 
on the southeast coast of the Black Sea, not far from 
the Tibarenians, the descendants of the Tabalu-Tubal. 
According to what has been said about the Tibarenians, 
the Moschians of the Bible are in ali probability to be 
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sought for where the Assyrians knew them, —that is, east 
of the Taurus. 

As to Tiras, nothing but conjectures have been made, 
and that without much chance of probability. Among 
the different names offered for comparison, that of the 
Tyrsenians = Etruscans accords best in sound with it, 
and it seems not to be out of question that this corre- 
spondence of sound is not accidental, especially as it is 
quite possible to read Turas, or Tores, for the original 
Turs, instead of Tiras. But, as this name could only 
designate the Etruscans living in the far West,—Tyr- 
senians settled in Asia Minor are so far only mythical, 
—this identification seems rather problematical ; for, 
considering all the circumstances, the author could in- 
clude the Tyrsenians only under Javan, regarding them 
as ‘‘sons"’ of Javan. 

Now there is another name, the similarity of which 
with Tiras obtrudes itself ; that is, the name of Tarsus, 
the capital of Cilicia. A supposed native name like 
Trds would completely account for the difference be- 
tween the Assyrian and Syriac forms for the name; 
namely, Tarz, and the Hebrew Tiras. Supposing our 
identification to be right, the name would represent the 
country of Tarsus and its inhabitants, the Cilicians, the 
leading race of whom was of * Hittite'’ or Armenian 
origin. It may, therefore, be remarked, that one king 
of Cilicia in a ‘* Hittite’’ inscription, according to my de- 
cipherments, calls himself ‘‘ King of Tarsus.’’ It is hardly 
necessary to say that the site of Tarsus, or Cilicia, would 
splendidly agree with that of Tiras, as postulated ac- 
cording to the principle to be observed in our list (see 
below). It is named after (Tubal and) Meshech, as the 
last of the sons of Japheth ; and Tarsus, or Cilicia, lies 
south and southwest of Tubal and Meshech, —nearer to 
the standpoint of the writer than any of the other peo- 
ples or countries of Japheth. 

The sons of Gomer are, according to our author, 
Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togarmah. We have already 
referred to Ashkenaz as a corruption of Ashkuz, situ- 
ated, most likely, to the east or southeast of Lake Van, 

The signification of Riphath is uncertain. 

Togarmah is a third son of Gomer, who lives near 
Lake Van. Consequently, Togarmah cannot have lived 
very far from it. According to Ezekiel 38 : 6, Togar- 
mah, with Gomer, were in the army of Gog, prince of 
Magog, and are regarded as living in the extreme north. 
But according to Ezekiel 27 : 14, Togarmah has also 
commercial intercourse with Tyre, which would seem to 
indicate that its location was in the northwest, rather 
than in the northeast, of Gomer’s territory ; that is, to 
the west of Lake Van, in Armenia, with which it has 
often been claimed to be identiffed, although without 
manifest reasons, 

The sons of Javan are called Elishah, Tarshish, the 
Kittim, and Do(or Ro)danim. 

It has been proposed to identify Elishah with Carthage, 
because Elissa has been regarded as its founder. But 
the existence of an older name, Elishah, for Carthage 
has as yet not been proved. The similarity, if not 
identity, of both names, does not, therefore, signify very 
much. 

According to Ezekiel 27 : 7, there are islands or coasts 
of Elishah, and from these Tyre drew part of its purple. 
But beyond the Straits of Gibraltar the purple islands 
of Pliny are to be thought of, and in the far west, on 
the coast of the Atlantic, the elysian plain of the Greeks 
was situated. We are therefore allowed to follow Villal- 
pandus in combining the name Elishah therewith, and 
to place the coasts or islands of Elishah and itself in 
western Africa. 

That Tarshish denotes Tartessus in Spain, as com- 
monly assumed, is not impossible. A native name, 
Tartshish, for example, might have been rendered by 
both of the names. So a Persian Tsh(a)ishpish is ren- 
dered in Greek by Teiornc, and in Babylonian by ‘‘ Shish- 
pish.’’ The identification, however, is not certain. What 
is certain is only that Tarshish was regarded as a far-off 
land in the west, on the coast of the sea. 

The Kittim are generally combined by interpreters 
with Kition in Cyprus, and in our text are supposed to 
designate the inhabitants of that city, or, in a wider 
sense, the Cyprians. In later times (1 Macc. 1:1; 
8:5; Dan. 11 : 30), this word comprises, at any rate, 
the regions lying farther to the west ; that is, the peoples 
dwelling there (namely, respectively, the Greeks and the 
Romans, or both of them), and it is therefore quite pos- 
sible that it was already so regarded at the time of the 
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compiling of the list of races. And now, in fact, it speaks 


against the traditional theory that in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions no name for Kition appears which is similar to 
the name Kition. It appears, then, from this, that the 
name is relatively modern, and it is therefore improba- 
ble that already in the time of Isaiah the people of Cy- 
prus collectively should be called by this name. If we 
consider, now, that the name Kition probably goes back 
to a Phenician word Kitti, which signified ‘‘the Kit- 
tian,’’ and that the Greek word, in case it should be the 
original, might have the same signification, then the 
opinion forces itself upon us that it is not the name of 
the city which is the original, but that of the people of 
the Kittians, which, then, originally was not necessarily 
restricted to Cyprus, but might have been dwelling and 
roaming about much farther in the west. 

These, then, had settled in that place, and from them 
the place was called the Kittian, or the place of the 
Kitti. We should, then, not have to understand in any 
place in the Bible, under the word “ Kittim,’’ the Cy- 
prians, but we can everywhere, so also, for example, 
here, in this list of races, understand a people dwelling 
west of Cyprus, perhaps the Greeks of Europe, in 
Greece, as well as in the regions west of it, perhaps all 
the other inhabitants of Italy included. 

As the fourth ‘‘son'’ of Javan is named Dodanim, 
or Rodanim (that is; the Dodanians, or Rhodanians), it 
is pretty generally thought, possibly rightly, that these 
are the Rhodians, At any rate, it must appear quite re- 
markable that our author could have had a knowledge 
of Rhodes, and, upon the other hand, knew nothing of 
Crete. Further, that # in the word, over against the 
Greek Rhodos without #, would be always an objection. 
Now, it could in any case be expected that the author, 
whose knowledge of the west had come, probably, 
through intercourse with Phenician traders, had knowl- 
edge of Cyprus which is at least hardly represented by 
the Kittim. Cyprus was called by the Assyrians Jad- 
nan, or Jatnan. Since 7 and d, or v, in Hebrew, when 
badly written, can very easily * be confounded, we may 
venture to suppose that by the word ‘ Dodanim’’ or 
‘*Rhodanim"’ the Cyprians are meant. 

Our author writes, at any rate, in one of the lands of 
Shem. If, now, he enumerates the sons of Japheth and 
Ham first, before those of Shem, it may well follow that 
he, in accordance with his principles elsewhere followed, 
does this because he wishes to mention first those which 
are more remote, and afterwards those which are nearer. 
lf, moreover, in numbering the sons of Japheth, he 
proceeds, in general at least, heading towards his 
standpoint from the north toward the south; so it fol- 
lows, in all probability, thatin this case also he inten- 
tionally counts the more distant before the nearer. If, 
finally, among the sons of Gomer, the Ashkenaz dwelling 
in the east come before the Togarmah, who, most proba- 
bly, dwelt in the west, nearer to the author, but Elishah 
and Tarshish, which, according to universal acceptance, 
were dwellers in the utmost west, are first named among 
the sons of Javan, so one may still further conclude that 
the order of the names of Kittim and Dodanim, or Ro- 
danim, alone proves our identification of them to be 
correct. And so we may conclude that in this prin- 
ciple of numerating we have a valuable means, hith- 
erto unrecognized, of determining the approximate site 
in which the author supposes his peoples to dwell 
or his lands to lie. If this principle be found to 
be correct, then must Togarmah lie to the west of 
Lake Van, and Tiras must lie either south or west 
from (Tubal and) Meshech, as would be the case if we 
might identify it with Tarsus and Cilicia, since it is 
named after (Tubal and) Meshech. Then there is no 
land and no island in the west which can be better 
connected with the name Rhodanim, or Dodanim, men- 
tioned as the last of the sons of Javan, than Cyprus, or 
Jadnan, and Kittim, not mentioned in the last place, 
but before, Rhodanim, or Dodanim, cannot signify the 
Cyprians, but must denote a people farther west, and 
therefore, very probably, the Greek of Europe,—yes, 
even in the case that with Rhodanim, or Dodanim, the 
author should mean the Rhodians. 

If this principle enunciated by us be a principle in the 
fullest sense of the word, then it may be expected that it 
is followed also in the remaining portion of the list of 


races. That we will now proceed to examine. 





t Nors.—This confounding of / with ¢d (or r) in Hebrew seems not so 
easy, in fact it would seem impossible. to the Editor. Professor Jensen 
also fails to account for the second # in his endeavor to identify 


jad, tjnan with im.—Tue Epiror. 
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The sons of Ham are Cush, Misraim, Phut, and Ca- 
naan. Of these Misraim is Egypt ; what the Egyptians 
and the Assyro-Babylonians call Cush, ‘*AEthiopia,'’ lies 
south ; Canaan (that is, the non-Israelitish inhabitants 
of Palestine) lies northeast, and Phut appears to lie 
west and northwest from Egypt, and to mean Libya, or, 
rather, a part of it, or a people living in it, since at least 
Nahum (Nahum 3 : 9), according to the fextus recep- 
tus of the Hebrew Old Testament, mentions Libyans 
along with Phut. Consequently, in any event, in general 
the author enumerates the sons of Ham in the direction 
from south to north ; that is, the reverse of what it is in 
the case of the sons of Japheth, but consistent with the 
principle enunciated above, as he counts them all in the 
direction with reference to himself; yes, one may even 
say that he follows quite accurately this principle, inas- 
much as he does not follow the order Cush, Phut, Mis- 
raim, Canaan, but the order as in Genesis 10, since 
Libya lies at least northwest from upper Egypt and 
Cyrenaica, the more important part of it even more nor- 
therly than the whole of Egypt. 

The sons of Cush are Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, Raa- 
mah, and Sabtecha. The sons of Raamah are Sheba 
and Dedan. From these sé much appears certain, that 
Seba lies in Africa. Perhaps by it is to be understood 
the Abyssinians of to-day, in whose language a word 
which may be identical with Seba signifies ‘‘ mankind.”’ 
That peoples call themselves, in distinction from other 
peoples, by the same word which signifies mankind col- 
lectively, is elsewhere to be found. It is thus quite pos- 
sible that the Ethiopic word for ‘‘ mankind '’ or ‘‘ men”’ 
in earlier times designated the Semitic Abyssinians. 

Havilah must be considered as a district south of 
northern Arabia. 

The site of Sabtah is unknown, unless it be identical 
with the city of Sabbatha or Sabota in Hadramot, in 
southern Arabia. 

Concerning Sabtecha, there is nothing of value to be 
made out. 

Of Raamah, the father of Sheba and Dedan, we hear 
also elsewhere (Ezek. 27 : 22) in connection with Sheba. 

About Sheba we know that they dwelt, in later times, 
in southwestern Arabia; but as early as we meet them 
in the inscriptions, their powet and their commerce, at 
least, extended over North Arabia and beyond. 

Dedan was a tribe living in the country of the Edom- 
ites, south of Palestine, and so it is to be looked for in 
North Arabia, and not in South Arabia. 

It is seen that the last word has not yet been spoken 
concerning the signification of the names and the site 
of the sons of Ham. As to the order in which they are 
enumerated, so much can be said, —that, in general, the 
more southerly, because the move distant, is named first, 
and the more northerly, because nearer, last. It is very 
possible, however, that this principle is accurately ab- 
served according to the best knowledge and pelief of the 
author. 

University of Marburg, Germany. 
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The True Preacher 


By Amos R. Wells 


E sees one thing, the preacher, king of souls ; 

Sees with a single vision, undistraught 
By policies or pleasures; sees his God 
Longing in pity forth to wretched men ; 
Sees it in trembling, for he knows himself ; 
Sees it in courage, for he knows his God ; 
Sees it in agony of brother-love, 
And, seeing, speaks. With hush of soul he speaks, 
So sure he knows his weakness grasped by God. 
Not as the braggart, with a smirking feint 
Of worthlessness, looks sideling for applause ; 
Nor as the canting bully, bludgeon-voiced, 
Doubles his fisty words ; nor flabbily, 
A feeble thought limping on flaccid phrase ; 
Nor like those errant, busybody tongues, 
Now chattering heavy politics, and now 
Flipping tip-deep in science, now agape 
With poets for the moonshine, and now big 
With tumid half-quotations half absorbed ; 
Not thus will he, the preacher, king of souls, 
Win his large worthy kingdom. He will speak 
Forthright and plainly, with a human sense 
Of comradeship, yet will his thought be drawn 
From ample spaces where men’s feet are few. 


, He will speak sunnily, yet all aflame, 
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He will know doctrine but as moving life, 
And life as stayedon doctrine. In the streets 
He will pick up his sermons ; by the plow, 
In kitchens and in factories ; at school, 
Beside the puzzled schoolboy ; in the store, 
Where men are stripped for trade’s unending race, 
And by the solemn couch where all must end, 
And as he walks, in single, hushed discourse, 
Or where men gather voluble, or where 
The pulpit grants a primacy of speech, 
He has one word ; beneath his lightest chat 
Or boldly on the surface, burning still 
Through all he says—one word : ‘‘ Eternity !”” 
** Live not for shreds and patches ”’ is his cry ; 
** Live not for hours and days, but for the whole, 
For that vast reach, time-dwarfing, infinite, 
Beyond the blackened boundary-thread of death. 
Yours are those royal spaces, yours by grace 
Of Christ the forerunner, Oh, purge your sin ! 
Oh, strip your life of hindering heavy weights ! 
Oh, set your faces thither! There are goods, 
There only, Joy and only joy is there, 
And there alone, or on the blessed way. 
Be done with brute desires that gnaw themselves ! 
Be done with lies that do not cheat themselves ! 
Be done with life that only tinsels death ? 
O the far visions, O the foodful wealth 
Where Christ is, and where Christ would have you come, 
Follow me, follow, friends, with shining eyes, 
Heads high, and hearts heroic ! ’’ 

Thus the call 
Rings from his pulpit or in byways pleads, 
Changing as fountains infinitely change, 
Yet still the same. And men must hear the word, 
As always words authentic. Men must hear, 
And hear to endless death or endless life. 


Boston, 
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Snap-Shots at Every-Day Life 
A Well-Wisher 
By Charles Frederic Goss 


WAS walking along one of the main streets of. Indian 

apolis. 

Suddenly a cherry “‘ Hello !’’ rang out upon the air, 
and an old grey horse was reined up by the curbstone. 
A cheerful face peered out of the buggy, a few kind 
words were spoken, and we parted. 

I had not taken a dozen steps when I heard a loud 
«¢ Say !'° 

Upon turning around, I saw that the horse was again 
at a standstill, and the genial face of the ‘‘ Hoosier"’ 
was peering out from under the back curtain of the 
buggy. 

«What is‘it?’’ says I. 

‘«] wish you well !’’ says he. 

I had met this gentleman for the first time on the pre- 
vious day. He was not under the slightest obligation to 
me, and there was not the least prospect of our ever 
meeting again ; but he stopped his old grey horse, on a 
cold day in winter, to tell me that my destiny was a 
matter of personal interest to him ! 

‘«I wish you well,’™ says he. 

Long after he had dropped the curtain, and vanished 
from my view, I stood looking after him. 

Only a moment before, I had been pressed down by 
an unusual burden, for I was passing through one of 
those dark spots that we all find upon the journey of 
life. ~ 

But somehow, after the kind old Hoosier had spoken 
those words, the burden rolled from my shoulders. 

«« He wishes me well,'’ I kept saying to myself. 

I had just been muttering over to myself all the hard 
things that had ever been said about the selfishness of 
mankind ! 

One of these infernal distiches that stick to the mem- 
ory like burrs, and poison the heart like arsenic, had 
been ringing through my head as monotonously as an 
old cow-bell : 


’ 


“ As I was walking by myself, myself said unto me, 

‘Beware of thyself, take care of thyself ; for nobody cares for 
thee." "’ 

Suddenly, like the song of the first robin in spring, I 
heard the sweet refrain, «1 wish you well, I wish you 
well {'’ and this from the lips of a stranger. __ 

l am not ashamed to tell you that tears of gratitude 
filled my eyes, and that I cannot recall the words up 
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here in my cosy study without a warm feeling around my 
heart. 

He gave me no money, he did not offer me any su8- 
stantial assistance in my pressing emergency, but he 
‘«wished me well’’ ! 

I do not know what mysterious power was in that wish, 
but it seemed to carry me over a rough spot. It was 
just at that time that the tide turned in my life. 

Perhaps it is literally true, what Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning said, that ‘‘every wish is a prayer—with 
God.”’ 

At any rate, my experience gave the lie to that sneer 
of the Roman poet Plautus, ‘‘ ‘He wishes” well’ is a 
worthless word unless a deed go with it.”’ 


What an atmosphere to fly in are good wishes! How 
easily the tired wings are sustained by them! How 
cheerily the sailor-boy puts out to sea when his sweet- 
heart stands on the wharf to ‘‘ wish him well’’! How 


bravely the regiment goes into the fight when mothers 
and sisters and wives stand on the brow of the hill, and 
‘« wish it well’’ ! : 

Life is a hard struggle for most of us, and the least we 
can do is to ‘‘ wish each other well.’’ 

Whoever you are down there in the arena, covered 
with dust, and half-dead with the struggle, ‘‘I wish you 
well.”’ 

Perhaps I shall never have a chance to serve you, but 
*«T wish you well.’’ 


Cincinnati, O. 
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For Children at Home 


How Prue Discovered her 
Grandmother 


By Zelia. Margaret Brown 


- AURA LESLEY is coming to visit me next wcek,”’ 
said Prue at the tea-table. ‘‘Oh, she’s just the 
dearest girl! I know you will all fall in love with her."’ 
Laura came in due time, and they did all fall in 
love with her. Baby Lu would sit on her lap for an 
hour without a howl. Jack moderated his loud voice, 
and actually seemed at his ease when he talked with 
her. Mother always had a smile for her, father said 
she was a little lady, and grandmother said, ‘‘ She's the 
dearest little lass I've seen for many a long day."’ 

Before she had been there long, Prue discovered that, 
whenever she wanted Laura, she would be very likely to 
find her in grandmother's reom. Now, Prue herself 
never went there unless she was sent with a message, 
and this mystified her greatly. 

‘Why do you stay with grandma so much ?"' she 
asked one day. 

«Oh !"’ said Laura, ‘‘ she is such a lovely old lady ! 
And she tells me the most interesting things."’ 

Prue felt a little prick of jealousy, for grandma never 
told her any interesting things. 

Of course, there was to be a little party for Laura be- 
fore she went home. All of Prue's dearest friends, who 
were now Laura's friends also, were talking it, over one 
day. ; 

‘¢Girls,’’ said Laura, ‘‘ I'll tell you what would be fun. 
Let's have the party in grandma's room. I know you 
would like it. There are only nine of us, and it wouldn't 
be too crowded."’ 

“Why, Laura, she wouldn't want us there !'’ cried 
Prue. 

‘*I believe she would,’’ said Laura. 
girls ever so much. 


‘«She likes 
Any way, I'll ask her myself."’ 

‘*I don't believe we should enjoy it,’’ said Prue again. 

‘‘Oh, I am sure we should !"’ cried Laura earnestly. 
And she was so anxious about it that the girls finally de- 
cided to have it there, if grandma would allow it. Peo- 
ple usually did what Laura asked. 

After that, Laura and grandma seemed to have en- 
tered into a conspiracy, for they spent so much time 
talking together. 

The day of the party came at last, and, when all the 
girls were gathered in the parlor, Prue led the way up to 
grandma's room. 

‘It was large, cheerful front room on the second floor. 
A part of the result of Laura’s plotting was to be seen. 
The room was decorated with old-fashioned flowers, 
such as grow in country gardens, and just suited the 
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gracious, white-haired old Jady who arose to give them 
such a cordial welcome. 

There was not a single bit of stiffness at that party. 
Such lovely stories as grandmother had to- tell, of the 
times before the war! She described the old farmhouse 
where Prue's father was born, and told of the pleasant 
times there. And the girls talked too, anc told her of 
their school life, to compare it with the school she had 
gone to years and years ago. 

Then grandmother opened the old-fashioned bureau 
and cabinet, and showed them her treasures. There 
was the sampler and the embroidery that she had 
worked so carefully, there was a miniature of herself 
when she was a beautiful young girl, there were gar- 
ments and toys that had belonged to her children, some 
quaint old jewels that she wore when she was a bride, 
and many other things that the girls examined eagerly. 

The time flew away so quickly that every one was sur- 
prised when tea-time came. 

‘‘ Now, girls,’’ said grandma, when they arose to go 
down stairs, ‘‘I planned this tea, and Prue's mother got 
it ready, so it is all old-fashioned, such as we used to 
have when I was a girl."’ 

Laura and Prue escorted grandma to a seat at the head 
of the table. Then they all sat down to the old-fash- 
ioned tea. 

There was a tiny bouquet of mignonette at each place. 
A big pitcher of buttermilk stood at one end of the table, 
and a pitcher of lemonade, for those who wanted it, at 
the other. There were cakes and crullers and custards 
and jellies made after grandmother's old, neatly written 
recipes. And the girls declared that they had never en- 
joyed a tea so much before. 

When the girls were ready to go home, grandma 
kissed each one good-by, and said : 

‘*Come again, my dear.’’ 

And every girl answered that she would be glad to 
come again, if grandma would let her. 

After the guests were gone, grandma stood silently 
stroking Laura's hair. 

‘*] shall miss you very much, my dear,"’ she said. 

‘¢Grandma,'’ cried Prue suddenly, ‘I’ve neglected 
you, I know ; but I’ve found out how nice you are, and 
I'm going to come and see you real often, if you'll 
let me."’ 

as Bless you, dear,’’ said grandma, ‘‘I shall always be 
glad to have you come.’’ 


‘«T shouldn't have discovered you if it hadn't beén for 
Laura,’’ said Prue with a little laugh ; ‘‘ but I know you 
now."’ 

Akron, Ohio. 
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For the Superintendent 


** Suggested Hymns and Psalms "' for the lesson of February 19 
appear this week in connection with ‘‘ The Superintendent's 
Review "' on page 74. 
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Why Grade the Sunday-School ? 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


Editor’s Note.—Few subjects of thought and inquiry are more 
prominent among active Sunday-school workers, just now, than 
that of the graded system for the Sunday-school. Mr. Fergus- 
son is one of those who have studied the subject carefully. This 
articie from his pen is to be followed by three others, on ‘‘ How 
to Grade a Sunday-School,’’ ‘‘ How to Introduce the Graded 
System,"’ and ‘‘ What can be Studied in a Graded School."’ 

VERY Sunday-school, large or small, should be, 
and can be, a graded Sunday-school. 

But what is a graded Sunday-school ? 

From the usual answers to this question, one might 
infer that a graded Sunday-school is one that has a 
separate room for each department, a graded course of 
supplemental lessons, requirements for promotion, and 
various other fine things that little country Sunday- 
schools need not waste their time in wishing for. 

Now this is a mistake. The process of grading calls 
for nothing that the average little Sunday-school cannot 
supply. 

A graded school is simply a school divided into grades 
or steps. - A grade is a division of a school in which cer- 
tain subjects or methods of study are presented by certain 
teachers, and to which all the scholars for.a certain time 
are assigned.- The subjects and the teachers belong to 
the grade ; the scholars pass through it. 

Applying this general definition to the average Sun- 
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day-school, we see that it contains one true grade, —the 
primary department, or ‘‘infant class."" Whether in a 
beautiful separate room or in a corner of the school- 
house, this department includes all the children too 
young to read well; and these children are taught, in a 
method adapted to their needs, by one or more perma- 
nent teachers, who belong, not to the children, but to 
the grade. 

The ‘‘ main school”’ is ungraded, not in that it has no 
separate rooms, nor in that the same lesson is taught to 
all, but because each teacher is permanently attached to 
a class of scholars, whose steady growth carries the 
teacher through all the years of the school's course. 
Specialized teaching and a graded course of study are 
alike impossible in the main school, for no teacher has 
a chance to repeat this year the lessons given last year. 
He must move with his class. He is really not so much 
a teacher as a tutor or governor, set over a certain group 
of pupils, to be their ‘‘ guide, philosopher, and friend,’’ 
as long as they can be persuaded to remain in the Sun- 
day-school. He is to lead them to Christ, his first and 
most important duty. He is to know and help them 
personally. He isto teach them what he knows about the 
Bible and Christian truth in general, and the weekly lessons 
in particular. He must bé versatile enough to change his 
methods year by year, or his class will tire of him, and 
leave. Under these conditions, the wonder is, not 
that there are so few good teachers, but that there are so 
many. 

From the educational point of view, this plan js thor- 
oughly absurd. If the school is to be a school, it must 
have something to teach, and somebody to teach it. 
The somebody must learn the something. The better 
he learns it, the better teacher he will become. The 
oftener he teaches it, the better he will learn it. By 
limiting the range of his teaching, we broaden and 
deepen its quality. If he is a poor teacher, he will at 
least be sure to know his lesson, while, if his is a mind 
capable of growth, every year will see the outline of his 
course enriched by the fruits of his study and teaching. 
The only proper policy, therefore, for a church that has 
anything definite to teach its children, is to grade the 
church school. 

The persons taught, as well as the things taught, will 
gain by this arrangement. Children grow. Their souls 
grow as fast as their bodies, and far more subtly. If, in 
the eight years that follow the primary department, a 
pupil, instead of being all the while under one teacher, 
passes successively under the care of four, each one of 
whom is permanently employed in the teaching of pupils 
of that particular age, will not the successively unfolding 
needs of his mental and spiritual nature stand a better 
chance of being recognized and met? The help that he 
fails to get from one may come from another. Stimu- 
lus, sympathy, new sources of Bible interest, the sugges- 
tion of new duties, and the fitting for new responsibili- 
ties, are even now being prepared for him, in the 
experience which the teacher in the next grade above is 
now having with his predecessors. 

It may be said that just such continuous personal 
watch-care as it is here proposed to abolish is what 
every child needs in the development of his character. 
This is true. But the institution that should furnish it 
is not the Sunday-school, but the home. It is the 
parent who owes this duty to the child ; the teacher's 
duty is owed to the church, through the Sunday-school. 
And now that the faithful pastor is being reinforced by 
the Home Department, the mothers’ club, and the 
mothers’ -meeting, it is time that the responsibility for se- 
curing good fathering and mothering to all the children 
was lifted from the Sunday-school, and laid at the door 
of the church and its officers, where it has always be- 
longed. 

The idea that the grade teacher will know his class 
better than the teacher who has one class permanently 
may sound like a paradox, yet such is the fact. It be- 
comes his business to study the characteristics of pupils 
of a certain age. After two or three terms, he learns to 
read hearts, and knows more of his new class in a month 
than the permanent teacher, who never taught such a 
class before, would have learned in a year. His personal 
influence is not spread over so long a period, and there- 
fore its aggregate effect on one group of pupils may not 
be so great ; but it is more effective while it lasts, and it 
is made available for a much wider circle of the church's 
children. 


If the subjects andthe scholars will. gain by the grad- 
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ing of the school, much more will the teachers. For the 
verification of the previous points, we must refer largely 
to the experience of the day-school,—an experience that 
needs to be interpreted with care. But the uplift that 
will come to the teachers through their being attached 
to a grade rather than to certain individuals, finds 
ample illustration in present-day Sunday-school history. 
The primary teachers, for more than a generation, have 
been graded. ‘To-day the primary Sunday-school teach- 
ers of America meet weekly, in more than two hundred 


local unions, for mutual helpfulmess in lesson study and - 


graded methods of teaching. They capture the lion's 
share of normal helpfulness at our Sunday-school con- 
ventions. Summer schools are conducted by several of 
‘our Sunday-school associations for their especial benefit. 
Every lesson help has its special primary department, 
occupying far more than its proportionate share of the 
available space in the periodical. No adequate expla- 
nation has ever been offered of this amazing progressive- 
ness and esprit de corps, except that the primary teach- 
ers, being graded, hold a permanent position, while the 
status of the other teachers, as a rule, is transitory. 
There is no reason to doubt that, once the millstone of 
change is loosed from the neck of the other teachers, 
they will assume their rightful place beside their primary 
sisters. 

Why is the primary department graded, while the rest 
of the school is not? The answer is instructive. The 
superiority of graded over ungraded teaching is so ob- 
vious that every thoughtful Sunday-school worker has, 
from the beginning, tried to secure it for his school. 
But each has found himself face to face with the diffi- 
culty, beside which all other difficulties in grading are 
small, that teachers and classes are both human, and, 
when once they have learned to love each other, are hard 
to separate. With the ‘‘infants,'’ too young to utter 
their desire and enforce it with their conduct, this is 
easy, though even here occasional friction is engendered 
which taxes the disciplinary power of the school. In a 
few schools, where the superintendent can find an inter- 
mediate room, and an intermediate teacher of ability and 
personal force, it is possible to effect a like separation two 
or three years beyond the primary period. In the ordi- 
nary Sunday-school, however, the superintendent, having 
once joined together a teacher and a class, finds, even when 
a change is obviously desirable, no process of divorce by 
which the union can be broken. All that he can do is to 
make the best of the situation. The weekly teachers’ - 
meeting, where the teachers of all classes, though widely 
separated in age, meet for common lesson study, the so- 
called graded lesson-helps, the various plans for ‘‘ sup- 
plemental lessons’’ to be taught from the desk to the 
whole school, and the International Lesson system, with 
its handy and inexact method of Bible study, —these are 
some of the ways in which the Sunday-school world has 
tried to meet the inherent and fundamental defect of its 
method of Sunday-school organization. Every one of 
these institutions is well adapted to the Sunday-school as 
it now is, and, as such, is a good thing. But the Sun- 
day-school ought not to be as it now is. It ought to 
be a graded school, and the times are ripe for a revo- 
lution. 


Trenton, N. J. 
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In Sunday-schools where rewards are 
in order, care ought to be taken that 
the commendation which goes with 
the reward is not exaggerated in its effect. Continuous 
attendance, for instance, during a year or any specified 
term is praiseworthy only so far as it és praiseworthy. 
The drone who can scarcely be kept awake in the class 
may be glorified before the whole church because he has 
not missed being present one Sunday in fifty-two. And 
yet he may have missed every question that was put to 
him, missed reading his Bible, missed every good thing, 
in short, except the barren fact of bodily attendance. 
On the other hand, the pupil of weak constitution, who 
has been present oniy twenty-five Sundays in the year 
because actual illness or his fussy mother kept him in- 
doors, but who is always a class inspiration when he is 
present, sinks out of sight at the last great day of honor- 
able mentions. Somehow, the glorification of pupil 
who is never absent is liable to produce the © a 
effect of making him seem to be altogether exemplary, 
when in reality he has nothing to commend him but the 


Rewarding the 
Least Worthy 
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one merit of continuous attendance. It is these exag- 
gerated effects on the mind of the pupil and the public 
which must be guarded against. The human mind is 


very prone to them. 
“ 


Perhaps nothing gives a Sunday- 
school a keener sense of its own ad- 
vantages than to be brought into 
immediate communication with one that is really desti- 
tute of the medern helps and appliances taken as a mat- 
ter of course by those who have never missed them. 
Recently a gentleman connected with a city school went 
to the far West as a Sunday-school missionary. - His old 
school in the East sent him a Christmas box packed with 
everything imaginable for a Christmas-tree entertainment 
for one of his poor schools among the mountains, with 
supplies of clothing for general distribution. When the 
overflowing joy of the receivers far away came back to 
them, the givers were twice blessed, and the close per- 
sonal relationship established between the organizations 
so far apart was a wholesome and helpful thing all around. 
The old singing-books, rebound, formed part of the gift. 
Many schools might do more or less of such regular giv- 
ing with blessed results at both ends of the line. § 


Aiding 
Destitute Schools 
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For the Teacher 


Ministering Questions 
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By John Mervin Hull 


UESTIONS have an important part in the work of 
O the Sunday-school; but, as schoolboys say in 
their compositions on various subjects, ‘‘ there are sev- 
eral different kinds of ’* questions. 

Paul wrote to Timothy to instruct the teachers in his 
church, not to give heed to fables and endless genealo- 
gies, which minister questions rather than godly edify- 
ing. Probably somebody in the Bible class asked where 
Cain got his wife, and Timothy wrote to Paul about it. 
This inclination to start a discussion on curious ques- 
tions is still to be found in our Sunday-schools. 

Sometimes it is the teacher himself who is to blame. 
He may feel that the only way to attract attention is to 
have something unusual in his method of approaching 
the lesson. The scholars have become familiar with the 
lesson, therefore, he reasons, the teacher must search 
diligently for something which they have never thought 
of. The truth is, however, that, if a scholar has studied 
his lesson, there is nothing he is so anxious to hear and 
talk about as the most prominent truths in the Scripture 
for the day. . 

Some teachers are inclined to get very much inter- 
ested in unsettled questions of geography and history. 
Mt. Tabor and Mt. Hermon both have their advocates 
as the scene of the transfiguration. The site of Caper- 
naum affords a very pretty topic for discussion. Scores 
of questions like these are constantly taking up too much 
of the hour for study in the Sunday-school. As for the 
teacher who starts the discussion of speculative ques- 
tions in the class, let some kind sister work this motto 
for him in the best split zephyr: ‘‘ The secret things 
belong unto the Lord our God : but the things that are 
revealed belong unto us.”’ 

However, it is more frequently the scholar who is in- 
clined to minister questions. Many teachers go before 
their classes in fear and trembling lest the train of truth 
shall be side-tracked or derailed by an open switch in 
the form of some unexpected question. 

‘« If Adam had not sinned,"’ asked good brother Owl- 
wise, ‘‘ would man have lived forever ?’’ Now that is 
an interesting topic, and we all fell into the trap. 
Questions of casuistry also abound. ‘If it was to be, 
was Judas to blame ?’’ and so on to sweet Nellie Gray, 
who wants to know if it is wrong to skate. 

Then there is the sister with the doctrinal hobby. 
She flies about it continually, like a bird with one clipped 
wing, till even a precious truth is brought into disfavor. 

But perhaps the most trying of those who minister 
questions is the one who asks questions of accusation. 
‘* Is it right for aman prominent in the church, who has 
been a deacon for sixteen years, to go to a reception 
where whist is played ?"" Of course, the object is to get 
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the teacher to pass judgment on a person quite plainly 
indicated in the question 
eVell, when the list is all made out, perhaps none of 
us will feel like casting the first stone. An hour or less 
is not a very long time to spend in the study of such a 
portion of Scripture as is found in the average Sunday- 
school lesson. Both teacher and scholar ought to be as 
one to find the straight road of truth that leads through 
it, and in applying its most evident lessons to the activi- 
ties of daily life. 
Weston, Mass. 
x %% 


A defect which is apt to obtain in the 
average Sunday-school is a lack. of 
attention to what might be termed ‘“ after-grading.’’ 
No system or code of rules can reach this. It is a part 
of a tactful teacher’s personal work. Promotions from 
the primary department are governed by age, rather than 
by mental acquirements or capabilities, in many schools. 
In about three years’ time there is, on an average, at 
least one pupil in each of these classes who needs, some- 
times longs for, a higher grade. She has outstripped 
her surroundings, is mentally hungry, but lacks courage 
to make suggestions of a change lest she be misunder- 
stood. Should the teacher delay bringing the matter to 
the attention of the superintendent at this crisis, the 
pupil naturally grows indifferent, loses interest in Bible 
study, and embraces the first opportunity of severing 
connection with the school. 
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A plan to aid scholars in learning 
the Golden Text was tried with good 
success in a large class of girls and 
boys of about twelve years old, in a Philadelphia school, 
not along ago. The teacher, after reading the text aloud 
slowly several times, took paper and pencil, and asked 
for the first word. This she wrote in large, plain let- 
ters, the children watching. Then some one volun- 
teered the next word, and so on, some one of the scholars 
being sure to know the wished-for word, even when no 
one could recite the entire text By the time the verse 
was completed, it was found that the children knew that 
Golden Text. The-method is so simple that it can be 
easily tried“in any class of children. 
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The Teacher's Je teacher cannot afford to lose 
Opportunity before time. Every moment may furnish an 

School Opens = avenue of influence and help if.rightly 
used. The prompt teacher may use the minutes before 
the opening of school in preparing the way for the les- 
son, perhaps without the pupils’ knowing it. It is worth 
much to prevent idle, week-day talk, scattering the 
thoughts in the first place. Then a little tact and skill 
will introduce subjects akin to the lesson, will draw out 
experiences and difficulties that may serve to guide the 
practical application of lesson truth, while these early 
moments may be used in planning work and arranging 
various matters that are needful, but which prove dis- 
tracting during the lesson hour. 
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After-Grading 


Memorizing the 
Golden Text 


The librarian in a primary depart- 
ment has adopted a plan which expe- 
dites the work. In the’ place of a 
‘« record-book,”’ she uses two sheets of heavy white 
paper, enrolling upon each, in alphabetical order, the 
names of the boys and girls, respectively, who are mem- 
bers of the department. After a transverse ruling, she 
fastens these sheets upon the inside of the two doors of 
the library case. The ruled compartment opposite each 
name receives the number of the book borrowed, duly 
crossed off upon return. This arrangement has shown 
itself to be superior in many ways to the old-time record- 
book. 


A Plan for Pridiary- 
Department 
Library 
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Teachers of adult classes need as 
thorough an equipment in the way of 
appeals to the eye and to the imagina- 
tion as do primary teachers. Pictures, maps, or draw- 
ings, make impressions in all grades. In an adult class 
where a volume of Oriental photographs is used in con- 
nection with a map of Palestine, it is encouraging to note 
advancement in the knowledge of biblical geography, 
and a consequent increase of interest in intelligent Bible 
study. 


Pictures and Maps 
in the Adult Class 





























Lesson Helps : 





Lesson 8, February 19, 1899 
Christ Feeding the Five Thousand 


Gotpen Text : Lam the bread of life.—John 6: 35. 


(John 6: 1-14. Memory verses : 9-11.) 
Compare Matt. 14: 13-21 ; Mark 6: 31-44, and Luke 9 : 10-17 


REVISED VERSION 


After these things Jesus 
went away to the other side 
of the sea of Galilee, which 
2 is the sea of Tiberias. And 

a great multitude followed 
him, because thcy beheld 
the. signs which he did on 
3 them that were sick. An 
Jesus went up into the 
mountain, and there he sat 
4 with his disciples. Now the 
assover, the feast of the 
5 Jews, was at hand. Jesus 
therefore lifting up his eyes, 
and seeing that a great mul- 


COMMON VERSION 


1 After these thin Jesus 1. 
went over the sea of Galilee, 
which is the sea of Ti-b@’ri-as. 

2 And a great multitude fol- 
lowed him, because they saw his 
miracles which he did on them 
that were diseased. 

3 And Jesus went up into a 
mountain, and there he sat with 
his disciples. 

4 And the passover, a feast 
of the Jews, was nigh. 

5 4 When Jesus then lifted 
up Ais eyes, and saw a great 
company come unto him, he 


saith unto Philip, Whence shall titude cometh unto him, saith 
we buy bread, that these may unto gg Whence are we 
eat ? to buy !'bread, that these 


6 And this he said to prove 
him : for he himself knew what 
he would do. 

7 Philip answered him, Two 
hundred pennyworth of bread 
is not sufficienf for them, that 
every one of them may take a 
little. : 

8 One of his disciples, An- 
drew, Simon Peter's brother, 
saith unto him, 

9 There is a lad here, which 
hath five. barley loaves, and two 
small fishes ; but what are they 


6 may eat? And this he said 
to prove him : for he himself 
knew what he would do. 

7 Philip answered him, Two 

hundred ?pennyworth of 

bread ‘is not sufficient for 
them, that every one may 
teke a little. One of his dis- 
ciples, Andrew, Simon 
Peter's brother, saith unto 
him, There is a lad here, 
which hath five barley loaves, 
and two fishes : but what are 
these among so many ? ge 
said, Make the people sit 


Io 


among so many ? 

to And Jesus said, Make the down. Now there was much 
men sit down. Now there was grass in the place. So the 
much grass inthe place. So the men sat down, in number 


men sat down, in number about 
five thousand. 

11 And Jesus took the loaves ; 
and when he had given thanks, 
he distributed to the disciples, 
and the disciples to them that 
were set down ; and likewise of 


Ir about five thousand. Jesus 
therefore took the loaves; 
and having given thanks, he 
distributed to them that 
were set down ; likewise also 
ofthe fishes as much as they 


12 would. And when they were 


the Rees 20 Send 08 ee hb yg filled, he saith unto his dis- 
bey en they were » he ciples, Gather up the broken 
that nothing be lost. * 13 that nothing be lost. So 
13 Therefore they gathered they gathered them up, and 


filled twelve baskets with 
broken pieces from the five 
barley loaves, which  re- 
mained over unto them that 
had eaten. When therefore 
the people saw the 'sign 
which he did, they said, This 
is of a truth the prophet that 
cometh into the world. 


them together, and filled twelve 
baskets with the fragments of 
the five barley loaves, which re- 
mained over and above unto 
them that had eaten. 

14 Then those men, when 
they had seen the miracle that 
Jesus did, said, This is of a 
truth that Prophet that should 
come into the world. 


14 





1Gr. loaves. * The word in the Greek denotes a coin worth about eight 
pence half-penny. *Some ancient authorities read signs. 


In verse g the American Revisers would substitute “ who” or “ that” 
for *‘ which.” 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 
Jesus the Bread of Life 


Sun.—2Zread from Heaven ( Exod. 16: 1-18). (Compare Psa. 78: 
18-25 ; Psa. 105: 40.) The murmuring people (1-3). The 
patient Lord (4-9). A supply promised (ro-rz). The 
quails and manna sent (13-18). Man did eat angels’ food 
(Psa. 78 : 18-25). 

Mon,— The Murmuring Renewed (Num. 11: 4-23). Weeping 
for the food of Egypt (4, 5). Despising the manna (6-9). 
The complaint of Moses (10-15). A-supply promised 
(16-20). Moses’ doubts answered (21-23). 

Tues,— Jesus Feeds Five Thousand ( John 6: 1-14). Going to the 
passover feast (1-5). .The great need (5-7). (Compare 
with Mark 6: 35-38). The small supply (8,9). (With 
Matt. 14:17, 18). The abundant provision (10-13). The 
God of the wilderness at Bethsaida (14). 


Wed.—/Jesus Walks upon the Sea ( John 6: 15-21; Matt. 1g:° 


22-374). They would make Jesus king (15). He com- 
munes with his Father (16, 17; Matt. 14 : 22, 23). The 
disciples in peril, Jesus goes to them (18-20; Matt. 14: 
24-27). Peter's request and failure (Matt. 14 : 28-32). 
Worshiping the Son of God (Matt. 14 : 33). 

Thurs,— Jesus Teaches the Lesson of the Miracle ( John 6: 22-go). 
Working the works of God (22-29). The true bread from 
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Sun.— The Rody and Blood of the Lord (1 Cor. 11: 23-34). A 
message from the Lord (23). The bread his body for us 
(24). The new covenant in his blood (25). Proclaiming 
his death till he come (26). Carefulness enjoined (27-34). 


Chicago, Ml. 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


bi sle-sinheea Events.—The further discourse in John § 
refers to John the Baptist as witnessing to Jesus, but 
appeals to higher evidence, to the Father, and to the Scrip- 
tures, closing with a rebuke of unbelief. A whole year, spent 
in Galilee,’is passed over in silence by John, who chooses out 
one striking miracle which was followed by great unbelief. 
In Matthew, Mark, and Luk®, full details are given of this 
year of the ministry, which was attended with outward suc- 
cess: the events narrated are numerous, beginning with a 
sabbath controversy, and ending with an account of the death 
of John the Baptist. An outline of the history in chronologi- 
cal order can be best obtained by reading Mark 2 ;: 23 to 5 : 
21; 2: 15-22; § : 22 to6: 44. 
PiLace.—An uninhabited spot, on the northeastern shore of 
’ the Sea of Galilee, southeast of Bethsaida Julias (Luke g: 10, 
12; Mark 6 : 31, 35). 

Time.—Shortly before the (third) passover (see v. 4). Ac- 
cording to the chronology accepted here, this was in the 
latter part of March, or the beginning of April, year of Rome 
782,—that is, A.D. 29. 

PERSONS. —Jesus, the twelve disciples, Philip and Andrew 
being specially mentioned; a lad who had ‘five barley 
loaves, and two fishes ;’’ a great multitude, numbering five 
thousand men, besides women and children (Matthew). 

PARALLEL PASSAGES.—Matthew 14: 13-21; Mark 6: 30- 
44; Luke 9: 10-17. This is the only miracle narrated by all 
four evangelists, and, as the time of year is noted, it serves to 
fix the chronology. Compare also the feeding of the four 
thousand, Matthew 15 : 32-38; Mark 8 : 1-9; and the refer- 
ence to the two distinct occasions in Matthew 16:9, 10; 
Mark 8 : 19, 20. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE wonderful stream of pilgrims which, in our day, con- 
verges each year on Mecca, or towards the more 
famous temples of India, give us some idea of the vast move- 
ments of population which marked similar religious anniver- 
saries in antiquity. Throngs beyond numbering gathered, for 
example, from all parts of the world to the temple of Jerusa- 
lem to celebrate the great feasts, especially the passover. 

The roads from Alexandria, Jaffa, Ptolemais, and Bey- 
rout, among others, were black with the muititudes eager to 
reach the Holy City; and among these all the thousands of 
Palestine itself, and of Syria, and all the eastern provinces of 


heaven (30-33). Jesus the bread of life (34, 35). He came the Roman empire, found themselves mixed up. 
to do-the Father's will (36-40). The third passover during our Lord’s ministry was now 
Fri.—The Teaching Continued ( John 6 = 41-59). Murmuring approaching, and the extraordinary drifting of devotees to it 


at Jesus’ words (41-44). He that believeth hath eternal 


life (45-47). Jesus the living bread (48-51). Eating his 
flesh and drinking his blood (52-59) 
Sat.—Stumbling at Jesus’ Words( John 6 : 60-71). Some dis- 


ciples murmur at Jesus’ words (60-62). His words are 
spirit and life (63-65). Many disciples forsake him (66, 67). 
The words-of eternal life (68-71). 


' 


ae * 
Set 


was in full course. His fame as a wonderful hakeem, and 
also as a teacher of unique force and independence, was at fts 
height, and the passing crowds, hearing of him, pressed to see 
and hear him, so that he could not get privacy or leisure even 
to eat (Mark 6 : 31). 

Going into a boat, therefore, he, with the Twelve, crossed 





from Capernaum to the open landing at the northeast of the 
lake, from which a fine grassy slope leads away towards the 
uplands behind. But this effort to gain quiet was vain. 
Every boat to be had was forthwith rowing in his track, while 
great numbers of people set out on foot to get to him by go- 
ing round the head of the lake, so that he was presently beset 
by a mob of about five thousand men, besides great numbers 
of women and children, He had, however, a divine passion 
of love for our race, before which weariness and hunger itself 
were forgotten, and the day was accordingly spent till the sun 
was getting to the west in telling them of the new kingdom of 
God he proclaimed, and enforcing his teaching by the tender 
influence of healing all the sick they had hurriedly brought 
with them for his pitying aid. The dry husks of ritualism had 
left them with only the name of ‘* spiritual food,’’ and he felt 
for them as for sheep without ashepherd ; but he remembered 
that, though men cannot live on bread alone, they cannot live 
without it, and felt that to give starving people nothing better 
than a sermon was a mockery of religion. 

The Twelve would have had him send them away that they 
might buy bread ; for Orientals seek bread, —not tavern bars, 
as with us, ‘* No,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘ give you them what they 
need.’’ ‘* We!’ said they; ‘* why, it would take two hun- 
dred denaria [somewhat less than, say, fifty dollars] to give 
them each a little, and all we have is five flat rounds of barley 
bread and two small perches.’’ ‘* Never mind, make them 
sit down in fifties.’’ This done, he took the bread and the 
poor little fish, and, having given thanks to God for them, he 
asked, moreover, the divine blessing upon them and the 
crowds, Then, beginning to divide them, so much of each for 
each mouth, he handed out portion after portion, and that 
always a large one, to the wonder-struck disciples, who, in 
turn, passed them to the multitude. Nor did the supply run 
short. All ate their fill, and, when they wished no more, the 
master set them to pick up what was over, of which, it was 
found, there was enough to fill twelve of the wallets or 
baskets which every Jew carried when on a journey, to make 
sure he would have no danger of touching food ceremonially 
unclean, 

Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Lad's Lunch, the Lord's Feast 


HIS is a charming lesson for small boys. Notice that 
Christ almost always had men in partnership with him in 
working his greatest miracles, In his first miracle the ser- 
vants were his helpers ; in healing the palsy, the four mutual 
blanket carriers ; in raising Lazarus, he, whose voice lifted the 
dead, bound body. out of the grave, asked a man to roll away 
the stone. So here in this stupendous miracle a small lad was 
his helper. 

How interested this boy must have been, not to have eaten 
that lunch of his, while even men were getting hungry!—for 
boys are always hungry. 

At the first mention of the impossibility of feeding the 
multitude, this unabashed lad steals up to the side of the one 
altogether lovely, and offers him his lunch. With a look of 
appreciative love the Lord accepts it, and proceeds to 
multiply it, like the poor widow’s cruse of oil, to feed five 
thousand. I am sure he gave the first piece to that boy. It 
was the bread of heaven to him. ‘* Man did eat angels’ 
food.’’ It was manna in the wilderness. I wonder how long 
he went in the strength of that bread. He was like Elijah 
(1 Kings 19: 8). Such 
a generous beginning must have had a glorious continuing. 

Four points are very sharp. 1. Christ accepts whatever we 
bring, however poor. These loaves were like flapjacks, and 
were of the poorest material. But the self-denial made them 
an offering precious in the sight of the Lord. The blessing 
promised to those who deal their bread to the hungry was his 
(Isa. 58: 8). His spiritual light broke forth like the morning. 

2. Christ returns the gift, greatly increased, The poor 
widow gave her last meal and oil enough to make one little 
cake. She received back an unwasteable abundance for 
months, The woman at the well was offered a well of water 
springing up in her unto everlasting life for a cupful.- The 
lad gave barley cakes and sardines, and received back angels’ 
food, the smile of the Lord, and was made an example of 
helpfulness to millions. 

3. The little we give becomes the Lerd’s much. There 
was only enough to feed one small boy. It becomes enough 
to feed five thousand with baskets full of fragments left over, 
Thirty-four doilars would only have bought enough that every 
one might have a little, There was a prodigal abundance. 
Little men with little talent become great when they are put 
in the Lord’s hands. 

4. The Lord was ‘‘moved with compassion ”’ for his 
hungry audience, He cared for their physical as well as 
spiritual needs. ‘*We have not a high priest that cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities ’’ of all sorts. He 
would satisfy our hunger of every kind. 

University Park, Colo. 


I wonder what became of that boy. 
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Added Points 


Like Jesus, be considerate and brotherly with associates, 
compassionate and helpful with the multitudes. 

Like Philip, be business-like and methodical in important 
measures, submitting all to Jesus. 

Like Andrew, hunt up all that may be useful, however unim- 
portant it seem, and bring all to Jesus. 

Like the lad, prepare in advance for possible needs, but 
cheerfully surrender all to the claims of Jesus. ° 

Like Jesus, when helping others, be self-possessed, orderly, 
courteous, devout, generous, satisfying, thrifty. 

Like the people, confess your convictions as to who and 
what Jesus is. ‘‘ Ye shall be my witnesses.” 
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I}lustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND “this he said to prove him; for he himself knew 
what he would do (v, 6). 
is a fact of life. Everything that gets up must struggle up. I 
saw a glorious oak, mighty, many branched, far-stretching, 
But a cause of its magnificence was that it had met and mas- 
tered the testings of the storms. For testing, that by means 
of it we may become strong in character, does our Lord, by 
his providence, ask difficult questions of us, and set hard tasks 
before us, as he did to Philip, But never forget the comfort 
for testings,—our Lord knows what he will do; he knows 
the amount of testings needed, their precise kind, the way out 
of them. Your testings are under the wisest administration, 
and are the boons of love. Under another figure, the sweet 
lines of Dean Alford sing the whole matter well ; 


Proving—that is, testing— 


** One who has known in storms to sail 

I have on board ; 

Above the raging of the gale 
1 hear my Lord. 

He holds me when the billows smite, 
I shall not fall. 

If sharp, ‘tis short; if long, ‘tis light ; 
He tempers all. 

Safe to the land, safe to the land,— 
The end is this ; 

And then with him go hand in hand 
Far into bliss."’ 


Wha? are these ? (vs. 7-9.) There are two ways of looking 
at a great hard task or duty: Philip’s way,—the way of refusal 
te reckon resources, the way of blank inability and despair ; 
Andrew’s way,—the way of reckoning your resources, scanty 
though they be, and even though you must confess them sadly 
small. This last is the best way, the way to possible accom- 
plishment. 
fishes, of course you can do nothing. 


If you won’t even look for the five loaves and two 
But if you will look for 
them, consecrate them to Christ, set about using them as you 
think he would have you, there is no telling what thus you 
may at last achieve. John Pounds, turning his cobbler’s shop 
into an academy for the street children ; William Carey, offer- 
ing himself as missionary on the basis of thirteen pounds, six 
shillings, sixpence ; Washington with his little ragged army, 
and in the winter weather, surprising and vanquishing the 
British at Trenton ; William of Orange, and his little Hol- 
land, successfully standing against the fiendish Philip II, 
amd achieving civic and religious liberty, are illustrations, 
History is full of them. 

Jesus said, Make the people sit down (v.10). Mark tells us 
that the sitting down was by companies,—that is, in way or- 
derly. They might not be a rabble; so, the distribution of 
food could not have been made swiftly and easily. Make 
your life orderly ; get your tasks into shape. Says Xenophon : 
“ Disorder seems to me something like as if an husbandman 
should throw into his granary barley and wheat and peas to- 
gether, and then, when he wants barley bread, or wheaten 
bread, or pea soup, should have to extract them grain by 
grain, instead of having them separately laid up for his use.’’ 

Now there was much grass in the place. Our Lord did not 
make the people recline on stones. He is regardful of our 
comfort. Imitate him. Be careful of others’ comfort. 

Jesus therefore took the loaves (vy. 11). Though you can 
give the Lord no more than five loaves and two fishes, give it. 
He will accept the humblest gift from the humblest. 
refuse your gift because it is so small. His hand is never 
shortened. He can transfigure the least into the greatest. 

And having given thanks. Do you sit down boorishly at 
table with never a word of thanks to the great Giver ? 

And when they were filled (v. 12). 
more. 


Do not 


There was enough, and 
Thus it is with our Lord’s atonement. No sorriest 
Sinner need ever fear that our Lord’s atoning provision for his 
Sins is not abundantly adequate. Only these were filled be- 
cause they partook. So must the sinner personally accept 
the great and gracious atonement our Lord has wrought. 
Gather up the broken pieces which remain over, that noth- 
ing be lost. Behold a divine thrift ; and ‘*‘ thrift ’’ comes from 
** thrive,’’ and we thrive by economy of the littles. Said a wise 
old Quaker, ‘It’s what thee’ll spend, my son, not what 
thee’ll make, that will decide whether thee’s to be rich or 
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not.’’ So also it is the garnered moments which make the 
scholar. So also it is the garnered little opportunities of 
service which make the life beneficent. 
Philadelphia, 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


apne 1.—After these things; John usés this phrase 

without regard to the length of the interval, in this case 
about a year.— Went away to the other side; More exact than 
** went over.’’— The sea of Galilee, which is the sea of Ti- 
berias: Matthew and Mark call the lake by the former 
phrase, Luke once calls it ‘* Lake of Gennesaret *’ (Luke 
5:1); similarly Josephus, but John, writing outside Pales- 
tine, adds ‘* Tiberias,’’ the name-of the capital city of Galilee 
under Herod Antipas and afterwards, and better known to 
Gentile readers. This going away was for rest. 
accounts. 

Verse 2.—And a great multitude followed him; According 
to Mark (Mark 6 : 33), the people went on foot, probably 
around the head of the lake, Jesus and his disciples having 
crossed by boat.— They beheld the signs; Miracles of healing 
wrought in Galilee, not mentioned in John’s narrative. 

Verse 3.— Went up into the mountain: Probably the high 
ground near the lake, not necessarily a particular mountain. 
—And there he sat with his disciples: **Came forth’? (in 
Matt. 14:14; Mark 6: 34) probably refers to his coming 
forth from this retirement with his disciples. 

Verse 4.— The passover, the feast of the Jews, was at hand: 
The principal feast. This time of year is also indicated by 
‘*much grass’? in verse 10. Compare ‘green grass”? in 
Mark’s account (Mark 6: 39). Some of the people may 
have been on the way to the feast. 

Verse 5.—/esus therefore :The connection of ‘* therefore ’’ is 
with verse 2,.—Li/ting up his eyes, and seeing : The Revisers 
have properly restored the participial construction of the 
original.—A great multitude; The same phrase as in verse 2, 
—Cometh unto him: The parallel accounts show that he 
taught and healed for some time before the question about 
food arose.—Saith unto Philip: Toward evening, according 
to the other accounts. John most frequently names the indi- 
vidual apostles in his narrative.—/Vhence are we to buy 
bread, that these may eat? On the relative position of this 
conversation, and the details given by the other evangelists, 
see on verse 9. 

Verse 6.—And this he said to prove him: 


” 


See parallel 


The word 
is that so often rendered ‘‘tempt,”’ and its use 
here shows its real meaning,—to put to the test, not to in- 
duce toward evil, 


oe prove 


This explanation is characteristic of this 
evangelist. 

Verse 7.—Philip answered him: A similar answer is at- 
tributed by Mark (Mark 6 : 37) to the disciples as a body.— 

wo hundred pennyworth of bread: So in Mark, one of seve- 
ral correspondences between the two Gospels in the account 
of this niiracle. The Roman denarius, here rendered 
** penny,’’ was in value about the sixth of a gold dollar, but 
its purchasing power was much greater than its present coin 
value, for a ‘‘ penny ’’ was the price of a day's” labor.— Nos 
sufficient for them, that every one may take a little: The sum 
named, which probably exceeded the supply of money in the 
possession of the apostles, would buy food for very many, but 
evidently not enough to satisfy such a multitude. The verse 
is often misunderstood, because of a failure to know how 
much a ** penny,’’ as our Versions term it, would buy. 

Verse 8.—Andrew, Simon Peter's brother: This designa- 
tion shows the prominence of Peter in the early church. 

Verse 9.—A lad here, which hath five barley loaves, and 
two Ashes: The extent of the provisions is noted by all the 
evangelists, but the ‘‘lad’’ and the fact that the loaves were 
** barley ’’ are mentioned by John only. The ‘‘ loaves’’ were 
flat cakes, easily broken into pieces, and ‘‘ barley ’’ was the 
coarser flour used by the poorer people. The term for 
**fishes’’ is also peculiar to John, meaning small dried or 
pickled fish, eaten with bread as a relish.— MVhat are these 
among so many? The sense of inability indicated by this 
question is represented in the other accounts by a different 


conversation, which may have occurred after Andrew’s state- * 


ment. In that case the other disciples did not know of the 
provision, To place the general request before the ques- 
tion to Philip seems unnatural, since they had, im that case, 
already suggested what they thought was the only way of sup- 
plying the multitude. A third view places the question to 
Philip frst, then the general conversation, the report of An- 
drew being in consequence of the command to go and see 
id. 

Verse 10.—/esus said, Make the people sit down: Not 
‘**men,’’ in distifetion from women. “Recline ’’ is more 
J 1 than ‘* sit down,’’ the former being the common pos- 
tuce at meals.— So she men: Here ‘* men,”’ in distinction from 
women and children.— About five thomsand; So all the ac- 
counts. The orderly arrangement is noticed in Mark and 
Luke. 


how many loaves they 
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Verse 11.—He distributed to them that were set down: 
The briefer reading is better attested. The longer one is sup- 
plied from the other accounts. The tenses used in Mark and 
Luke suggest that each broken piece came from our Lord’s 
hands. The breaking is implied in verse 12, but asserted in 
the other accounts.—Of the fishes: The same term as in 
verse 9. 

Verse 12.— Gather up the broken pieces which remain over: 
This command is mentioned by John only, the others tell of 
the gathering. These -‘‘ broken pieces’’ were not crumbs, 
but the pieces which had come from our Lord’s hands, remain- 
ing woused, and yet fit for use, in the hands of the multitude 
and the disciples.— 7hat nothing be lost : The obvious lesson 
against waste is reinforced by this display of ‘* economy in the 
supernatural.’’ The multitude failed to see the latter infer- 
ence (comp. vs. 26, 27). 

Verse 13.— Filled twelve baskets: Small baskets, the term 
being the same in all the accounts. Another word is used in 
connection with the feeding of the four thousand. 

Verse 14.— When therefore the people saw; * People,’* as 
in the first part of verse 10; men and women also.— 7ke 
sign : As usual in John, but the plural has some good sup- 
port. ‘Jesus’ is properly omitted.— 7he prophet that cometh 
into the world: Not necessarily the Messiah, though some 
may have deemed him the coming king (v. 15). The belief 
they had was based upon a “‘ sign,’’ which was certainly su- 
pernatural. But they were most affected by the supply of 
bodily needs (v. 26). From the discourse in the remainder of 
the chapter; it appears that they had false views of the Mes- 
siah, without any real faith or spiritual apprehension. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Bread of Life 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HAPTER 5 leaves Jesus in Jerusalem. Now we find 
him in Galilee. John gives no explanation of the 
change of scene, but from the other Gospels we learn that a 
number of reasons concurred to bring it about, such as the re- 
turn of the Twelve from their mission, which suggested a time 
of repose after toil, and the death of John the Baptist, on 
which followed Herod’s rottsed alarm at what he heard and 
feared of Jesus. Rest and seclusion, then, were sought by 
Jesus, both for the disciples and himself, in vain; for the 
same vulgar curiosity as before attracted a gaping crowd to the 
miracle-worker. That was not the temper which he desired 
to evoke, and he therefore withdrew to a more sequestered 
spot than he could find on the western shore of the lake, with 
its string of cities. : 

The Bethsaida to the neighborhood of which he retired is 
apparently Bethsaida Julias, on the northeastern side, near the 
point where the Jordan enters the lake. But, though one ‘‘ mul- 
titude’’’ ‘was escaped, another. ‘‘ great company ’’—probably 
of pilgrims on their way to Jerusalem for the passover—found 
him out, and, with entire disregard of his wishes, came crowd- 
ing in upon him, as their like do to all conspicuous men, with 
equal rudeness, still. There is no reason to suppose that they 
were influenced by anything but ill-timed wish to stare at a 
man who was talked about, and to have the chance of seeing 
him do a miracle, as if it had been a conjuring trick. 
will he receive the intruders ? 

1. The first pcint to note is Christ’s loving care going out 
towards the approaching crowd. While all the evangelists 
tell of this miracle, John alone records the Lord’s question to 
Philip, and its answer, which throws a flood of light on the 
after stages of the incident and on Christ’s tone of feeling. 
He saw the crowd coming, from his place on the hillside, and 
no momentary shadow of reluctance to be disturbed passed 
over his spirit, nor any word of disappointment escaped his 
lips, as the hope of a brief breathing-time faded away. The 
imperfection of their motives did not chill his welcome. He 
surrendered the prospect of repose without a murmur, and ac- 
cepted even the rude intrusion of this unspiritual crowd of 
curiosity hunters as an opportunity for service to the Father 
and to them, It is not easy for us to do likewise. 

The question to Philip gives a glimpse of his tender care 
and forethought, which embraced the lower as well as the, 
higher necessities of men, It implied that the visitors weré 
“to be welcomed, and kept there for some hours at least, and 
it hinted to the disciple that they were to be cordially re- 
ceived, and not driven off, as he and the others might be dis- 
posed to do. Disciples often make a hedge round their 
teacher higher and more prickly than he wishes. Philip 
‘appears to have been of a matter-of-fact turn of mind, and 
characteristically set himself to run quickly over a rough cal- 
culation, which came out that some thirty or thirty-five 
dollars would pay for one insufficient meal for each. Jesus 
said and did no more then, but left the intention to provide 
food and the calculation of what would be wanted to work in 
the disciples’ minds all day. No doubt, the conversation was 
duly reported by Philip. 


How 
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‘« This he said to prove him.’’ Jesus does so still, bringing 
us up full front with some great work, that we may realize 
what is needed for doing it, and measure our own small 
stores against its great demands, and so be led more and more 
to wait on him for power beyond our own. Often, too, the 
greatness of the demand is overwhelmingly clear to us long 
before the way to meet it is disclosed, as Philip and the others 
had to think over the problem all day long, and saw no way 
through it. 

2. The next point is the disciples’ discovery of the small 
means at their command. No doubt, they had been inquiring 
among the crowd as to what provision they had, and had come 
across the lad who had brought his little stock in trade in 
hope of finding a market. Possibly they had bespoken it as 
a small beginning of the two hundred pennyworth. Small in- 
deed, —five loaves of the cheapest kind of grain, and two small 
fishes ! It is good for us to be driven to take stock of our re- 
sources, if the discovery of their scantiness does not hinder us 
from taking themto Him. Truly, all that we can of ourselves 
produce will go but a little way towards satisfying a world’s 
hunger ; but, if that conviction is driven home to us, as Christ 
took means to drive it home to the disciples, we shall do as 
they did, and lay the poverty of our provision at his feet, and 
shall haye.this miracle repeated in our own experience. 

3. Next comes the miracle itself. There is majestic calm- 
ness and confidence in the command, ‘‘ Make the people sit 
dowr,’’ which is given without any hint of what was to fol- 
low, and comes immediately on the back of the exhibition of 
the scanty supplies. Wonder and expectation must have been 
quickened, and ‘‘ what is to come next? ’’ must have been 
the unspoken question of all. But they were to learn the 
lesson of doing what Jesus bids, and leaving him to do what 
he wills, confident that, if we take the attitude which he com- 
mands, we shall receive the blessings which we need. The 
evangelist sees vividly the green grass, which afforded con- 
venient ground for the rows of expectant guests at this 
** table in the wilderness.’’ Being grass-land, no crops were 
harmed. Obviously, Jesus had now come down from the hill- 
side to the plain below, since grass is more likely to grow there 
than on the heights. 

The point at which the miracle took place is as undeter- 
mined as in the change of water into wine. The true reading 
omits the words which represent Jesus as giving to the disci- 
ples in order that they might give to the multitude (which 
words have probably crept in from Matthew), and connects 
our Lord directly with the seated feasters. No doubt, the 
method of distribution was bythe ministry of the disciples, 
but John passes over the media, and fixes attention on the 
true giver. It is Jesus who gives when his disciples’ hands 
hold forth the bread, and we should regard them as but trans- 
mitting, not originating, what they dispense. Probably it was 
in Christ’s own hands that the loaves were multiplied. The 
disciples would wonder no less than the recipients, as they 
came back time after time with empty hands, and received 
fresh supplies. One can fancy that at first they would deal 
out sparing doles, which would grow more liberal as they 
found that there was no failure to fill their hands, however 
often they came. Like the widow’s cruse, the store did not 
diminish by use, and met all demands, Christ gives an inex- 
haustible gift, and, the more we ask and use, the more remains 
ready to be bestowed. 

We are taught by Jesus himself to take this miracle as sym- 
bolical, for he followed it with the great discourse on the 
bread of life. So we are not indulging in fanciful ‘‘ spiritual- 
izing ’’ when we see, in the hungry crowd, the race of man 
with the deep desires which the world can never fill ; in the 
bread from Christ’s bands, the perfect food of the world, of 
which, if we eat, we shall be satisfied, and live forever,—even 
himself whose flesh is ‘‘ meat indeed ; ’’ and in the disciples’ 
carrying to hungry lips what Jesus had laid in their hands the 
example which all Christian men are bound, and all deeply 

.Christian men will be impelled, to follow, in‘their stewardship 
of the gospel. 

4. Two subordinate lessons may be drawn from the collec- 
tion of the broken pieces and the enthusiasm of the crowd. 
The former strikingly illustrates the economy of power which 
marks all Christ’s miracles. Not one whit more than is neces- 
sary is done; as soon as possible the ordinary current of 
things runs again. Five thousand are filled, but every unused 
** broken piece ’’ is preserved for future use. That which was 
provided by one act of his, serves for food for future days. 
The bread of God avails for hungry people, long after it was 
first broken. The gift of God satisfies its receivers, and 
enough remains for other generations in distant lands. 

The miracle sent a surge of Messianic enthusiasm rolling 
over the crowd. A Messiah who could feed them was the 
Messiah after their own hearts. 
judgment very different ? 
it regard as benefactors ? 


And is the present popular 
Who are its heroes? Whom does 
Would not a Messiah who prom- 
ised to make everybody comfortable, and possessor of a good 
balance at his credit, head the poll, and the mere teacher 
of wisdom, much more one who only redeemed from sin, be 
at the bottom ? 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any one who desires to introduce this course. 
Any boak mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


John 6 : 1-71. 
I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.} 

In addition to the revelation of himself to the sanhedrin as 
the Lord of life, made by Jesus at the feast in Jerusalem, 
John now relates an equally important revelation made in 
Galilee after the miracle of feeding the five thousand. The 
two typical scenes have no stated connection either in time or 
place. The ‘‘sign ’’ in Galilee is one related by all the Gos- 
pel writers (comp. Matt. 14, Mark 6, and Luke 9). The synop- 
tists place it immediately after the death of John the Baptist 
and the return of the Twelve from their mission throughout 
Galilee. They relate it as a culminating Galilean ‘‘ mighty 
work,’’ leading to a crisis in Jesus’ relations to the public and 
to his disciples. John allows for this (6 : 15), but relates the 
incident in order to prepare the way for showing that Jesus 
made the miracle of bodily nourishment a sort of parabolic 
basis for announcing himself as the Bread of Life. The chap- 
ter readily analyzes into five divisions: 1. The feeding of the 
multitude, 6: 1-14. 2. The walking on the water, 6 : 15-21. 
3- Jesus reveals himself to the insistent multitude as the Bread 
of Life, 6: 22-40. 4. His defense of this in the synagogue 
before the ‘‘ Jews,’’ 6: 41-59. 5. The opposite results of 
his teaching, 6 : 60-71. 

Note, in more leisurely reading, (1) ‘‘ after these things ’’ 
(v. 1) may mean one month or one year, according to our de- 
cision regarding the feast of chapter 6; m either case many 
synoptic deeds and sayings belong in the interval; (2) verse 2 
fits in most naturally with the synoptic records of this pre- 
ceding interval ; (3) the mention of the passover in verse 4 
may be chronological in intent (Plummer, Abbott), or to ac- 
count for the new multitude (Dods), or to suggest the con- 
nection between the passover and Jesus as the true Bread 
(Milligan and Moulton, Westcott) ; (4) John is careful (v. 5) 
to show that Jesus had a desire to test Philip by his question, 
not to be relieved of perplexity ; (5) the ‘‘ sign ’’ (v. 14) is at 
once recognized, but not for its full value ; (6) the effect it 
produced explains the compulsion Jesus exercised (Matt. 14 : 
22 » Mark 6: 45) on his disciples ; (7) the appearance of Jesus 
to his tempest-tossed disciples is the fourth ‘* sign ’’ of this Gos- 
pel; (8) our Lord (v, 26) had a wonderful knowledge of men’s 
minds (comp. vs. 64, 70); (9) these profound truths were as 
difficult for his auditors to grasp (v. 60) as for us, 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

(These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 

For a discussion of the chronology of the active life of Jesus 
as affected by the identification of the feast of 5 : 1 see Gil- 
bert, “* Life of Jesus’’ (139-143), Andrews (195), or Milligan 
and Moulton’s commentary (135). For an article of very un- 
usual value and freshness in regard to the Gospel of John, its 
apostolic authorship, the form in which it probably came from 
the Apostle, and the purpose which he had in mind, see Pro- 
fessor Burton on the ‘* Purpose and Plan of the Gospel of 
John ’’ in the Biblical World for January (University of Chi- 
cago Press. 20 cents.) On the details of chapter 6 the com- 
mentaries of Westcott, Milligan, Plummer, and Dods are full 
of suggestion. 


III, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion, 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in brackets are to the other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Miracles as Acted Parables. (1.) Abbott says, 
‘* Like all of Christ’s miracles, this [miracle of multiplying 
the barley loaves to feed the five thousand] is a parable.’’ 
Can we agree that this is true of all or of most of the recorded 
miracles? [McLaren : 3, { 3-} 

2. The Third ‘‘ Sign” Recorded. 
arise ? 


(2.) How did the need 
What interesting details do 
the synoptis‘’s add? [Geikie: last {.] (3.) What was the 
truth or truths taught by this ‘‘sign ’’ ? [McLaren : 3, 9 1; 4. 
Latimer: last ©.] 

3. The Fourth *‘Sign.’’ (4.) Was the purpose of Jesus in 
walking on the water to save himself trouble or to help his 
disciples ? If the latter, in what way? (5.) What thoughts 
regarding Jesus would the disciples have gained from the day’s 
experiences ? 

4. Material vs. Spiritual Bread. (6.) What reason did 
Jesus give (v. 26) for their seeking him ? Over against mere 


How was it supplied ? 
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food, what did he urge them to strive for? (7.) Contrast 
their idea of *‘ heavenly bread’’ with his. Does verse 34 
express humble belief, or mocking skepticism, or selfish 
desire ? 

5. Christ the True Bread of Life. 
Lord use the metaphor of bread ? 
convey concerning him ? 

6. Faith an Appropriation. (9.) Does this discourse 
prove, as Abbott remarks, that Christ defined faith, ‘‘ not as 
belief about him, nor trust in him, but appropriation of 
him’’? 

7. Peter's Confession. (10.) Is it up to the level of the 
preceding discourse ? What was his threefold reason for their 
remaining faithful ? 


(8.) How could our 
What general truth did it 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.) 

This might be termed a chapter of tests. Jesus tests Philip, 
the frightened disciples, the eager multitude, the murmuring 
followers, and his own intimate friends, yet always for the 
sake of making them see the truth more clearly. 

Our Lord uses a startling figure to express faith in himself. 
To ‘eat his flesh and drink his blood’’ does not mean any 
feeble, mechanical sort of faith, but that which is vigorous 
and victorious, 

As Bruce remarks, ‘‘the thought which shines through all 
the others as we read this narrative is the genial tenderness of 
Christ.’’ 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
Baker's Bread and Living Bread 


HRIST fed the multitude with baker’s bread, and this 
pleased them to the last degree. They at once said, 
“This is of a truth the prophet that cometh into the 
world.’’ So great was their enthusiasm that Jesus perceived 
that they would try to make him king by force. This is why 
he sent them away, and constrained his disciples to set sail 
for the other side of the Sea of Galilee. When, however, on 
the next day, Christ tried to make these same throngs realize 
that ‘‘ living bread’’ was better than ‘‘baker’s bread,’’ he 
utterly failed. They murmured at him, and from that time 
many of those who had professed to be his disciples went 
back on him, and followed him no more>» Then it was that 
the Lord said even to the Twelve, ‘* Will ye also go away? ’’ 
If Jesus had consented to be commissariat-general for the 
people, there is no doubt that they would have hailed him 
with loud acclaim. But when he tried to use this power of 
multiplying loaves and fishes to lead them to higher things, 
and to show to them the ‘ living bread ’’ for their souls’ hun- 
ger, they turned away disgusted. 
liking. 


That was not at all to their 


How like our more modern experitnce all this is! We 
complain to-day of empty churches. But if we only were 
willing to proclaim a gospel of baker’s bread, we should have 
no difficulty about vacant pews. Our only trouble then would 
be that the churches were too small, and the number of ser- 
vices too few, to meet the wants of the throngs that would 
gather. To this day, the crowd labors ‘ for the meat which 
perisheth,’’ and cares but little for that meat ‘* which endureth 
unto everlasting life.’’ Ay, and there are some so-called 
Christians who decry what they call the gospel of sentiment, 
and exalt the ‘‘ gospel of a loaf of bread.’’? These mistaken 
people seem to think that this latter gospel is the only one 
worth preaching. This is a grim mistake ; for, as it was in 
the time of the Master, so it still is. When the loaf of bread 
has been eaten, there must be more of the same kind provitled, 
or the crowd will leave the teacher, and go back to where it 
came from. 

But this same evil shows itself in various ways. Speaking 
in general terms, the trouble with men in that day and in this 
is that they are carnal, and not spiritual. They seek after 
the things of this world with feverish anxiety, but the things 
that pertain to their higher nature are passed by as uninter- 
esting and unimportant. Men will rush to the Klondyke, at 
the risk of life and limb, on the bare chance of ‘striking it 
rich.’’ The fact that the majority of such gold-seekers have 
always been disappointed counts for nothing with them. The 
fever for gold possesses them, and they venture all for the sake 
of satisfying it. But for the higher treasures of spiritual life, 
and for the possession of the gold of character, they will hardly 
turn over their hands. 

So in the matter of carnal pleasures. 
to prove all that we say along this line. 


See the daily papers 
It is a matter of fact. 
that each season, in every large city, sees young women go 
down with “‘ nervous prostration,’’ not from work or study, 
but from the ceaseless round of parties and society follies. 
Send such devotees of fashion an invitation to a Bible-reading, 
and you will find that they have no time for that. But for 
the latest fad in the way of a ‘‘ theater party’’ they have all 


the time that is called for. Human nature still remains the 
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same that it was eighteen hundred years ago, and men still 
work for that which perishes with the using, and throw away 
that which is imperishable. Bunyan’s man with the muck- 
rake is still the life sketch of many in these days, and, I 
grieve to say, that of many church-members who think them- 
selves to be followers of the Nazarene. If ** baker’s bread ’’ 
stands for all that is material, and ‘‘ living bread ’’ for all that 
is spiritual, which of these two forms of food do you most 
long for ? ; 
New York City. 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


OT only should the teacher be entirely familiar with all 
N the four accounts of this miracle, but should give it in 
its fulness, that to the pupils it may seem real, and full of 
spiritual food for every soul. Tell that it is the only miracle 
of Jesus recorded by all the evangelists. 

Near the Sea of Tiberias,—John tells us that after these 
things Jesus went over the Sea of Galilee. The Revised Ver- 
sion more fully renders it, ‘‘ Jesus went away to the other 
side of the Sea of Galilee,’’ or Tiberias ; for there was a city 
near by named for Tiberius Cesar, then the emperor of Rome. 
The map and a few outlines chalked on the board will give 
correct ideas of the locality, the northeastern shore of the sea, 
hills rising from part of the shore where ‘* Jesus went up into 
the mountain, and there he sat with his disciples.’’ The out- 
look across the wide, open plain below, called a desert place, 
showed, in the distance, crowds of people, from towns on the 
borders of the lake, coming toward the place where Jesus sat 
with his disciples. 
around on the land. Why did Jesus choose this desert place for 
a wonderful miracle? It was almost time for another passover 
at Jerusalem, and many were already traveling towards the city. 
Since the last passover Jesus had traveled back and forth 
through Galilee, had been much in Capernaum ; everywhere he 
had taught, and healed the sick. And Mark says so many had 
been coming and going that Jesus and his disciples had not time 
even to eat. News had come of the death of John the Bap- 
tist, and Luke tells that guilty Herod, when he heard of 
Jesus’ wonderful works, said, ‘‘ John I beheaded: but who is 
this, about whom I hear such things ?’’. Jesus had sent the 
disciples out to preach, and given them power to heal the 
sick, and work in his name, They came back to report to 
Jesus, but he wanted a few quiet hours with them, and said to 
them, ‘* Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest 


Some came in boats, but many more ran 


a while.’’ As he looked out across the plain, he saw crowds 


hurrying towards him. There was no word of impatience 
such as his children often feel or speak when their work is 
interrupted. He had compassion for them. Luke says he 
welcomed them, and spoke to them of the kingdom of God, 
and healed those who had need of healing. Matthew and 
Mark both say Jesus was moved with compassion because they 
were as sheep not having a shepherd, and he began to teach 
them many things; so the hours passed by, 

A Hungry Crowd.—When the shadows were getting long 
on the grassy plain, the disciples remembered that the people 
had been all day far from home, and must need food. No doubt, 
they themselves knew what it was to be hungry and away 
from home. Some of them reminded Jesus of the late hour, 
the desert place, and asked him to send the people away to 
How sur- 
ptised they must have looked at the thousands before them 


the villages to buy food and to lodge for the night. 


when they heard Jesus say, ‘‘ They have no need to go away; 
give ye them to eat’?! 

Counting the Cost.—There seems to have been some side 
talk with Philip, who had lived in Bethsaida, and knew about 
the ways of living around the lake. So Jesus, to try him, 
asked, ‘* Whence are we to buy bread, that these may eat? ’’ 
Pailip made a quick estimate of the number of people and the 
cost of a loaf, and said that two hundred pennyworth would 
not be enough for each to take a little. That would have 
been equal to more than thirty dollars of our money, and care- 
ful Philip knew that they had been sent on their mission with 
empty purses, and could not all together have raised enough 
money to buy bread. Some other disciples knew more than 
Philip ; for, when Jesus asked, ‘*‘ How many loaves have ye? 
go and see,’’ they said, ** Five, and two fishes.”’ 

A Helpful Lad.—Andrew, always glad to bring others to 
Jesus, said, ** There is a lad here, which hath five barley loaves, 
and two fishes,’’ but, with doubt in his heart, he added, ** What 
are these among so many?’’ Three of the evangelists tellicf 
the little food on hand, but only John shows us Andrey 
bringing the boy with his small store, and offering it to the 
Lord of the feast. Can you think how gratefully the lad 
watched the hands which had all day been healing, as he took 
his little brown barley crackers (not loaves), with the two dried 
fish, and gave thanks to the Father, asking bis blessing on the 
scanty store ? - 

On the Green Grass.—Jeésus had bidden the disciples have 
the people sit down in companies of fifties on the green grass 
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in ranks and rows that the Twelve could pass among them, 
and wait upon all in order, So they reclined, and one by one 
received the bounty provided by the Lord of life. None were 
passed by, none unsatisfied ; for all the accounts agree that 
all ate and were filled, We need to remember the bright 
picture of that summes afternoon, —five thousand men in their 
gay robes, and women and children, with bright, happy faces, 
in rows by themselves, as was the custom in all gatherings, 
Jesus had lessons to teach that day, and for our day as well. 
No doubt, a very small basket held the light lunch the boy 
had with him; yet, when the feast was over, Jesus said, 
** Gather up the fragments, that nothing be lost.’’ The disci- 
ples obeyed, and filled twelve baskets with the food which 
remained,—enough for the wants of the twelve disciples for 
days to come. What fragments of wisdom can we gather 
from the story? The lad wanted to seek and see Jesus, or he 
would not have gone so far and followed so eagerly. The 
food some thoughtful one had provided for him he was glad to 
give to Jesus. The boy, like the widow who gave her mite, 
is nameless ; but Jesus can multiply small service, and make 
it immortal. He will accept and bless even our small frag- 
ments of time, ability, faith; and to the soul that longs for 
him, and follows, he is the bread of life. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 
First Primary Grade. Children under Six Years of Age 


VEN these young children, most of them, have experi- 

enced some sort of an outing,—perhaps a class picnic, 

Use the remembrance of it for the point of contact with the 

lesson story, and develop from it that the smallest child has 
something to give to help others. 

Use as helps a hard, round cracker and a bit of dried fish, a 
picture of the scene, if possible, or one ‘recalling summer, or 
make your own picture in sand or outline, ‘‘ pretending’’ it 
to be summer weather. Also the three sentences learned : 
** Jesus: All things were made by him,’’ ‘‘ Jesus worked for 
others,’’ ** Jesus said, Follow me.” 

Begin with the present surroundings, the cold, the bare 
trees, and, by questioning, find if it is always so, when it was 
different, what that time of year is called, where we went one 
day last summer, or, if not this last, let each tell of his experi- 
ence in going somewhere, telling how he went, what he took, 
and what he did, 

The picnic of Jesus and his scholars follows naturally, and 
greater interest is roused if you tell that at this picnic a little 
boy helped Jesus do a most wonderful thing. Introduce mo- 
tion, to hold attention, Sail the boat over the lake, walk over 
the soft grass, sit down to rest on the hillside. Tell of the 
fathers, mothers, and little children, tired, sick, hungry, who 
came to the picnic, uninvited, because Jesus was there. No 
one brought any lunch. It was a long way home. One 
little boy had a lunch. His mother ha? put it up for him. 
They were poor, and he had only enough for himself, —five 
hard crackers and some dried fish. Shew your objects. 
Imagine how good they would seem if one were very hungry. 
Let the children tell what they think he did when Jesus asked 
for itall. Finish the story, especially mentioning how glad 
the boy would be that every one had enough, and that he 
helped to give it. 

Show successively the three sentences already learned. It 
will be the best way to apply the doing as Jesus did if you can 
describe some definite plan or thing for which the children 
may bring something,—a poor family where there are chil- 
dren to help, some home, orphans’ or foundlings’, where 
children are, and to which the little gifts may be taken or 
sent with a letter. Or, let the children tell of ways they think 
they can help others. Even the tiny child ‘“‘can go up- 
stairs ’’ for mother. Or, teach that the money brought every 
Sunday is to help tell of Jesus to children far away, who know 
him not. Show a picture of such a place or children, and 
try to teach what is done with the money given, and that 
giving for others is a joy, and thereby help to form the giving 
habit, 

Advanced Primary 


Review the geography, the name of Jesus’ second home, 
whom he had healed there, what many believed Jesus to be, 
and why some hated him. A picnic will be the point of con- 
tact. Use pilot-bread and herrings for illustration, or cut the 
objects from stiff paper. The opening is simple and easily 


Perranged. 


What it is. 
One with Sunday-school scholars. 
Picnic. ¢ How and where they went. 
a What they all took. 
What of uninvited boys without lunch ? 


The use and joy of giving to others is one general truth 
which can be made plain, or that Christ uses children to help 
him may be used. The lesson story arranges: 


a ees 
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f The’ picnic of Jesus and his scholars. 
How they went. Where. 
Who came uninvited. 
How Jesus treated them. 
What they .forgot. 
Talk between Jesus and his scholars. 
The little lad’s lunch. 
Feeding five thousand. 
His surprise and joy. 


Lesson story. 4 





‘With a rude drawing make plain where they went, and how 
the people, hastening round the top of the lake, could keep 
the boat in sight. Jesus *‘ welcomed them’’ (Rev, Ver.), 
weary, hungry, and sick, ‘‘ like sheep without a shepherd,’’ 
From John, Luke, and Mark make out the consultation as to 
food, Write the questions and answers on slips of paper, and 
let scholars read them. First Jesus’ question, Philip’s answer 
(thirty-four dollars’ worth of bread), proposal of the disciples, 
Jesus’ command in Luke, the question in return (‘* Shall we 
go buy?’’), etc., and Jesus’ ‘‘ How many loaves have ye? 
Go and see.’”” Andrew’s information about the boy and his 
poor little lunch. Would he give it willingly? The groups 
of bright colors, the supply enough for all, the happy boy,— 
happy beyond words that in Jesus’ hands his gift could do so 
much, What if he had kept it back? 

Waste is abominable. Teach John Wesley’s lines, ‘‘ Do 
all the good you can, by all the means ‘you can, in all the 
ways you can, to all the persons you can, in all the places 
you can, as long as ever you can.’’ Working with Jesus, 
little things may become great. Or, in view of the Golden 
Text: 

Bread, food for the body. 
Mental food. 


Application, | 
Spiritual or heart food. 


Question as to who was ever very hungry, like these people, 
and what was wanted. The idea will develop somewhat as 
follows: Things to eat are called food; bread is the com- 
monest kind; the word sometimes stands for all kinds of 
food ; the use of food. Suggest that some other parts of us 
need food also, and show that study is like bread for our 
mind, making it active and growing. The best part of each 
girl or boy is the self, or heart, —the part that lives forever. To 
know and love Jesus makes that grow in the right way, just as 
the bread does our bodies, So Jesus says, ‘‘l am the bread 
of life.’’ 

Lawrence, Kan. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





FIVE CHRIST 
THOUSAND ENOUGH 
NEEDS FOR ALL 














When a prisoner has to be punished, they put him in soli- 
tary confinement, and feed him on—what? Why bread? Do 
you know what bread is called? It is so called because life 
leans on it as its first great need. So, when we speak of bread 
for the hungry, we often mean all the food they need, In the 
Lord’s Prayer, what does ‘‘ our daily bread ’’ include ? 

Did you ever read this wonderful story before ?. In which 
Gospels is it written ? Which class here can furnish a scholar 
to tell the story ? (which teacher will tell it, then?) Have 
the story told by some one, briefly but completely, 

What a wonderful work that was! How many people ? 
As they sit there on the grass, waiting for Andrew or Peter to 
come down the line, I can imagine each one to stand for some 
need of a human soul. Do you think there are five thousand 
needs in the world ? Bread 
is the first, but there are many, many others. The greatest 
need of all is love. 

Now, how many of the five thousand was Christ able to 
feed? What was left over? Suppose the people had needed 
something else besides bread and fish, —could he have supplied 
it? Yes; Christ is sufficient for all. 

The Golden Text? What does bread stand for ? 

Remember two things. First, bread needs to be renewed 
day by day. How can Christ be bread to people who,only 
really take him to their hearts once in a while? Secondly, 
it is possible to starve one’s self to death. Christ offers us 
the bread of life ; he does not force us to take it, 


Trenton, N. J. 


How many things do you need ? 


~~ 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
** A wondrous boon to man is given." Psalm 103 : 1-5. 
*“O Bread, to pilgrims given.”’ 
“ Bread of heaven, on thet I feed.” Psalm 23 : 1-6. 


“The Lord my pasture shall prepare."’ 
** Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.’* 

* Cast thy bread upon the waters.” 

* Like the fulness of the ocean."’ — 
“Shepherd of souls, refresh and biess."’ 


Psalm 145 : 15-21. 
Psalm 27 : 11-14 
Psalm 34 : I-10. - 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What miracle did Christ perform at the pool of 

Bethesda ? . Why did the Jews upbraid him for it? 

How did he still further enrage them? What stupendous 
authority did he claim for himself ? 

2. THE HuNGRY THRONG (vs. 1-4).—To what period of 
Christ’s ministry does our lesson belong? How much time 
had elapsed since the events of our last lesson? (v. 4.) 
What were the chief happenings of the year? (Matt. 4: 
12 to 14: 12; Mark 1: 14 to6: 29; Luke 4: 14 to 9: 9.) 
To what part of the Galilee shore did Jesus go? (Luke 9: 10.) 
For what reasons did he wish retirement? (Mark 6: 31; 
Matt. 14; 12, 13.) What feelings would combine to make 
his miracles a great attraction? What other reason was there 
for the presence of a crowd? (v. 4.) What was Jesus prob- 
ably doing as. ‘* he sat with his disciples ’’ ? 

3. ATerst or FairH (vs. 5, 6).—How did Jesus receive 
this great company ? (Mark 6: 34; Luke 9:11.) At what 
time did he ask Philip this question? (Luke 9:12.) What 
portions of the conversation does John omit? (Matt. 14: 
14-18; Mark 6: 34-38; Luke 9 : 11-13.) What did Jesus 
hope that the disciples would propose ? 

4. SMALL REsouRCES (vs. 7-9).—In our values, how much 
would two hundred pence be? What kind of ‘‘ loaves’’ were 
these ? What class of people, only, would use barley bread ? 
What kind of fishes was meant? How does the lad’s supply 
typify the natural resources of the Christian ? 

5. THE GREAT MIRACLE (vs. 10, 11).—In what order was 
the company seated? (Mark 6: 39, 40.) At what point in the 
process may the miracle have occurred? Why did Jesus 
himself deal out the loaves? What did Jesus indicate by this 
giving of thanks? (Luke 9: 16.) Why should a blessing 
always be asked at table? How was this miracle a test of the 
disciples’ faith? How wasit a proof of the Saviour’s claims? 
How was it an acted parable of what Christ will do for his 
followers ? 

6, THE FRAGMENTS (vs. 12, 13).—What kindof ‘ baskets ”’ 
probably were these ? How did this gathering of the frag- 
ments complete the wonder of the miracle? What useful 
lessons did it teach ? 

7. THE RESUETS (vs. 14-58).—What do you think of the 
justice of the people’s conclusion? Why is this the only 
miracle related in all four Gospels? How did the people 
show their reverence for Jesus? How did Jesus escape 
them? What teaching did he give many of them, the next 
day, to impress the lessons of this miracle ? 


For the Superintendent 
1. How large a crowd came to Jesus? 
arose regarding them ? 


2. What perplexity 
3- What was the only supply of food 
4. What did Jesus do with it? 5. What does this 
miracle prove about Jesus? (Golden Text.) 


Boston, Mass. 


available ? 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 

These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1. What persons helped Jesus in doing this miracle? 2. 
Why was he able to do it? 3. What did they who saw this 
miracle say? 4. What should we learn from the gathering 
of the fragments ? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


7 J ESUS WENT AWAY TO THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SEA 

OF GALILEE.’’—Herod had slain John, and wanted to 
see Jesus (Luke 9:9). Perhaps this greater than John, with 
John’s fate before him, might countenance the royal crimes, 
or, at least, in presence of the dripping block, he would not 
become a reprover, and the presence at court of so good and 
so wondrous a man as Jesus could not but bring credit to the 
cause of the king. So reasoned the Oriental despot, and so 
have despots in later times sought to palliate their crimes by 
the authority of Christ’s church. But the wish of Herod, as 
well as the weariness of the disciples (Mark 6 : 31) and the 
unbelief of the people (Matt. 13 : 55), drove Jesus across the 
sea to the desert place. When the faithless crowd saw 
the boat sailing athwart the lake, they dropped their nets, and 
shut their shops, and hurried along the brown margin of the 
lake, crossing the Jordan where the river, emptying itself into 
the sea, forms a sand-bar, and then streamed out across the 
plain of Bethsaida, eager to hear the words of Christ, and to 
witness his mighty acts. The grassy plain is there to this day, 
though the river mud has carried it farther into the lake. 
Once I found myself in the same spot with a large party, 
hungry through misadventure, and I succeeded in shooting 
enough quails and fish for a desert feast. As we reclined on 
the grass, about the same season of the year at which Christ 
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fed the five thousand, and about the same time of day, we 
were able to take local bearings of that stupendous miracle 
which alone is recorded by all the four evangelists. 

The sun was sinking over Tiberias, gilding the towers of 
those Greek adorned cities which imagination restored, and 
lighting up a broad burnished track to, the feet of the eager 
crowd, Blue and violet shadows were gathering round the 
undulating hills of Galilee, and the bare and barren moun- 
tains of Iturea were smitten into gold by the evening sun, 
The crowd, that long had hung on Christ’s words, now sat in 
rows (Mark 6 : 39) by the shore of the lovely lake, in the in- 
tense silence of suppressed excitement, every eye fixed on the 
central figure, Jesus. Under the watchful gaze of more than 
five thousand Galileans, Jesus took the five loaves and two 
fishes (v. 9), and, with eyes raised to heaven (Matt. 14 : 19), 
he blessed and brake, and passed the food to the hungry ; 
and, when the people saw the display of divine compassion 
backed up by the forthputting of almighty power, they said, 
‘* This is of a truth the prophet that cometh into the world,” 

London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Caring for the Hungry 
Analysis 


I. THE HUNGRY CROWD (vs, 1-7) 


1. The Crossing: 

Jesus went away to the other side of the sea (1). 
He withdrew . . . in a boat, to a desert place (Matt. 14: 13). 
They went away in the boat toa... place apart (Mark 6; 32). 
2. The Following: 

A great multitude followed him (2). 
The multitudes . . . followed him on foot (Matt. 14: 13). 
The people saw them going, and... ran there (Mark 6: 33). 
3- The Dilemma : 

Whence can we buy bread, that these may eat ? (5). 
The place is desert, and the time is already past (Matt. 14: 15). 
Send the multitude away, that they may. .. get victuals (Luke 

9: 12). 

4: The Intent: 

He himself knew what he would do (6). 
Jesus said, . .. They have no need to go away (Matt. 14: 16). 
He said unto them, Give ye them to eat (Luke g: 13). 
gs. The Emergency : 

Two hundred pennyworth... is not sufficient (7). 


Shall we go and buy two hundred pennyworth ? ( Mark 6: 37). 
They were about five thousand men (Luke g: 14). 


Il. THE SCANT SUPPLY (vs. 8, 9). 
1. The Present Supply : 
A lad here... hath five barley loaves, and two fishes (9). 
ow many boaves have ye ? go and see (Mark 6: 38). 
God shall fulfill every need of yours (Phil. 4 : 19). 
2. The Evident Insufficiency : 
What are these among so many ? (9). 


We have here but five loaves, and two fishes (Matt. 14: 17). 
No more than five loaves and two fishes (luke g: 13). 


Il. THE AMPLE DISTRIBUTION (vs. 10-14). 

1. The Expectant Company : 

The men sat down, ... about five thousand (10). 
He commanded the multitudes to sit down (Matt. 14: 19). 
They sat down in ranks ( Mark 6 : 40). . 
2. The Thankful Distribution : 

Having given thanks, he distributed to them (11). 
He blessed, and brake and gave the loaves (Matt. 14: 19). 
He gave to the disciples to set before thein (Mark 6: 41). 
3. The Abundant Supply : 

As much as they would, And... they were filled (11, 12). 
They did all eat, and were filled (Matt. 14 : 20). 
They did eat, and were all filled (Luke g: 17). 
4- The Superabundant Fragments: 

They... filled twelve baskets with broken pieces (13). 
They took up... twelve baskets full (Matt. 14 : 20). 
That which remained over, .. . twelve baskets (Luke g: 17). 
5. The Resultant Conviction: 

This is of a truth the prophet that cometh (14). 
Art thou he that cometh ? (Matt. 11 : 3.) 
Thou art... he that cometh into the world (John 11 : 27). 


< 


International Home Readings 
MoON.—John 6: 1-14. Feeding the five thousand. 
TurES.—Mark 8: 1-9. The four thousand fed. 
WED.— Mark 8 : 14-21. The miracle remembered. 

THURS.—Deut. 8: 1-6. Not by bread only. 
FRI.— Matt. 64 25-33. The first things. 
SaT.—John 6 : 22-34. The true bread. 
SuN.—John 6: 35-51. The bread of life. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 


First Quarter, 1899 
TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: The Unsearchable Riches of 
Christ. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER 
and l know them, and they follow me. 


: My sheep hear my voice, 
John 10 727. 





Lesson Calendar 


1. January 1.—Christ the True Light... ........ John 1: 1-14 
2. January 8.—Christ’s First Disciples . ........ John 1 : 35-46 
3. January 15.—Christ’s First Miracle .........°. John 2: 1-18 
4- January 22.—Christ and Nicodemus .......... John 3: 1-16 
5. January 29.—Christ at Jacob’s Well . 2 2... 2 we, John 4: 5-15 
6. February 5.—The Nobleman's Son Healed .. . . John 4 : 43-54 
7. February 12.—Christ’s Divine Authority. . ..... . John 5: 17-27 
8. February 19.—Christ Feeding the Five Thousand . John 6: 1-14 
9. February 26.—Christ at the Feast .. 2... ...~. John 7: 14, 28-37 
1o. March 5.—Christ Freeing from Sin. . . . . . . . . John 8: 22, 31-36 
11. March.12.—Christ Healing the Blind Man ....... John g: 1-32 
12. March 1r9.—Christ the Good Shepherd .......6. John 10 : 1-16 


13. March 26.—Review. 
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Work and Workers 


Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students 


HE General Committee of the World's Student 
Christian Federation, of which Karl Fries is chair- 
man, and John R. Mott general secretary, has issued a 
call for a universal day of prayer for students, of which 
the following is an. abstract. 

The universal day of prayer for students, which 
was instituted a year ago, was observed last year by 
Christian organizations of students, by professors, and by 
churches in thirty different countries. The day was 
ushered in by the early prayer-meetings of the students 
in the Sunrise Kingdom, The volume of prayer was 
increased as successively the Christian student societies 
scattered throughout Asia, Africa, Europe, and America 
joined in the union of praise and intercession. The 
world-encircling bond of prayer was completed by the 
Christian students of the islands of the mid-Pacific. 
Never before in the history of the church have so many 
Christians united in intercession for the progress of 
Christ's kingdom among students throughout the world. 
The results of this world-wide union of prayer have been 
most encouraging, especially in those places where bands 
of Christian students earnestly carried out the sugges- 
tions about the observance of the day. Without doubt, 
this is one of the chief reasons why the past year has 
been one of the most remarkable in the spiritual life of 
universities and colleges of all lands. 

To inspire us to thanksgiving and praise, let us re- 
member that the year which has just closed has wit- 
nessed in nearly every part of the world a great advance 
in the number of Christian associations or unions among 
students ; the decision of probably the largest number 
of students to enter the Christian life who have done so 
in any one year ; a marked increase in the number of 
students carrying on the systematic study of the Bible; 
a growing observance of the morning-watch ; wonderful 
manifestations of missionary interest and activity ; and 
the continued progress, not only of all the student move- 
ments of the world, but also of the World's Student 
Christian Federation, culminating last summer in the 
great World’s Student Conference at Eisenach, Germany. 

In view of the great importance and need of united 
and intercessory prayer for students, the general com- 
mittee of the World's Student Christian Federation rec- 
ommends to all Christian student organizations, to all 
Christian students, and to the Church of Christ, that 
Sunday, February 12, 1899, be observed as a universal 
day of prayer for students. The committee which has 
appointed this day includes official representatives of 
the great student movements of Germany, Scandinavia, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, France, Switzerland, the 
United States, Canada, Australasia, South Africa, Japan, 
India, Ceylon, China, and other mission lands, in- 
cluding twelve hundred Christian student societies with 
a membership of over fifty-five thousand students and 
professors. The day has been adopted by the unani- 
mous vote of the representatives of all these movements, 
and is the only day of the year on which they have found 
it possible to unite. 

We would give the following suggestions as to the 
observance of the day : 

1. By the printed page, by public announcement, by 
personal work, and by other means, bring the matter to 
the attention of as many Christian students and profes- 
sors as possible. 

2. Hold one or more meetings for students on Sunday, 
February 12, for the purpose of united prayer on behalf 
of the students of the world. Students who may not be 
able to attend these meetings should be encouraged to 
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give themselves to prayer in secret. Let it be made 
pre-eminently a day of prayer. 

3. Request pastors to preach special sermons on Feb- 
ruary 12, emphasizing the importance of reaching stu- 
dents for Christ, and calling forth united and individual 
prayer for students and the student movement. 

4. In order to promote more intelligent and definite 
prayer, bring before the student meetings, and before 
pastors who will preach sermons, the main facts about 
the World's Student: Christian Federation, and also 
about your own national student movement. The 
pamphlets of the Federation will be useful for this 
purpose. 

5. Among the different objects for prayer, let special 
request be made for the World's Student Christian Fede- 
ration and its leaders, that it may faithfully and effec- 
tively serve all student movements, and extend its helpful 
ministry to the student centers of all lands ; for all Chris- 
tian student organizations throughout the world, that un- 
ler the influence of the Spirit of God they may become 
increasingly fruitful ; for Christian students everywhere, 
that they may live spotless, sincere, and earnest lives, 
and thus by life and word win their fellow-students to 
Christ ; for non-Christian students of all races, that they 
may be attracted .in increasing numbers to accept 
Christ as their Saviour and Lord; for the Volunteer 
Movement in the east and in the west, and also in the north 
and in the south, that by the power of God it may raise 
up an army of workers who shall preach the gospel to 
every creature. 

6. In some places the students have found it desirable 
to devote the Saturday preceding the Day of Prayer to 
preparatory meetings. If this plan only serves to get 
students to take time to consider and realize the need of 
their fellow-students and the transcendent importance of 
prayer, it will greatly increase the fruitfulness of the 
dlay. 

7. Let praise and thanksgiving for answered prayer 
dluring the past year have a prominent place in all the 
meetings. 

8. Let us be watchful to take advantage of any special 
interest which may be awakened on the Day of Prayer, 
and seek to conserve and promote it. The proper ob- 
servance of this day will, in many cases, this year as in 
the past, mark the beginning of a real spiritual awaken- 
ing. In all cases it should be recognized as but the be- 
ginning of a year of increased prayerfulness and of more 
unselfish service. 

Any correspondence on the subject may be addressed 
to John R. Mott, General Secretary, 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York, U. S. A. 


Pooks and UWAriters 


Recent Missionary Literature 


MONG the contributions to the literature of missions 

of the past few months, two at least are worthy of 

a permanent place of honor. The first of these is en- 
titled I %thin the 

& Mains. $1.25). 


urdah, and Other Narratives (Eaton 

It is beyond question one of the 
most impressive and instructive accounts of medical 
mission work among the women of India ever written, 
worthy of a place side by side with the pathetic appeals 
of Ramabai in behalf of Hindoo widows. It is an un- 
forced, vivid narrative, describing personal experiences, 
yet so well arranged that the tediousness of the diary 
The methods, the difficulties, the 
rewards and triumphs, of zenana work, are clearly set 
forth. The author of the book, Dr. S. Armstrong-Hop- 
kins, was in demand by all classes, from the lowest poor 


method is avoided. 


to the nawab of Hyderabad. By description and illus- 
tration she affords the reader an entertaining glimpse of 
The pub- 


lishers have given her story a very attractive dress. 


all stages of social life ‘* within the purdah.' 


A very unpretentious but serviceable pamphlet is 
The Medical Mission: Its Place, Power, and Appeal 
{Philadelphia : 10 cents), by 
Dr. W. J. Wanless, who is well qualified for his task by 


The Westminster Press. 


six years of actual service as a medical missionary, and 
by his direct contact with the home field during a year's 
service as traveling secretary to the medical colleges for 
the Student Volunteer Movement. It is a capital book 


to” be placed in the hands of one who is considering his 
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duty to respond to the call of the world’s need. It 
treats, in a terse but interesiing style, of the need, the 
various fields, the achievements, the influence, and the 
fruitage of medical missions, the relations of medical to 
other missionaries, and the many practical details of 
which an inquirer wishes to know. Without making the 
claim to completeness, or quoting statistics, it is a real 
digest on medical mission work. 

A novel addition to mission biography is made by Dr. 
Henry Harris Jessup in the story of Kamil Abdul Mes- 
siah [‘* The Servant of Jesus'']: A Syrian Convert from 
Islam to Christianity (Philadelphia : The Westminster 
Press. $1) El Aietany, a young Syrian of Beyrout, 
who was soundly converted from Islam, lived for little 
more than two years a singularly devoted Christian life, 
but was cut off from a promising career by poison ad- 
ministered by his enemies. Dr. Ellinwood points out 
in a preface the two striking facts which make the brief 
narrative worth writing. He was converted from Islam 
inthe ordinary way, thus disproving the common theory 
that no Moslem is susceptible to conversion, The 
reason is that he has no chance. Again, Kamil’s great 
success as a preacher was due to his recognition of the 
really religious impulses of many Moslems, and his 
ability to make them feel that Christianity had a mes- 
sage for them. He could do this the easier because his 
own father, while a bigot, was a genuinely religious 
man. Dr. Jessup has woven into the narrative many of 
the letters of Kamil to his father with the corresponding 
replies, affording thus a striking insight into the working 
of the Oriental mind. 

Eminent Missionary Women (Eaton & Mains. 85 
cents) consists of brief yet satisfactory sketches of 
twenty-nine women, every one in some sort a leader at 
home or abroad. The work is compiled by Mrs. J. T. 
Gracey. No other such collection is anywhere avail- 
able ; more than half of the women named would be, 
even by name, unknown to the student of to-day. It is 
an admirable piece of editorial work, keeping the inter- 
est of the reader well sustained, and emphasizing the 
facts which are best worth knowing. 

A capital volume for the leisure moment has been 
produced by bringing together a number of short stories 
written by Mary E. Bamford for various papers, under 
the title of the first one, er Twenty Heathen, and Other 
Missionary Stories (Boston and Chicago : Pilgrim Press. 
50 cents). Each story conveys a wholesome moral, all 
the more effective because left to the reader's own appli- 
cation, They are tales of homely, every-day expe- 
riences, such as thousands have every week, so that 
they strike home. They cannot fail of great usefulness. 

Probably no one book can be mentioned which gives 
as much accurate and detailed information at a low 
price as one can find in 7he First Hundred Years of 
Modern Missions (Toronto : William Briggs. 10 cents), 
which has appeared after five years in a second re- 
vised and enlarged edition. It is by the Rev. Dr. J. S. 
Ross, and is more than ever worth owning in its latest 
form. 

A volume of considerable value to the student of the 
history of missions is the Rev. Dr. Andrew Watson's 
The American Mission in Egypt (Pittsburg : The United 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. $2.50). This mis- 
sion is under the auspices of the United Presbyterian 
Church. The book contains a valuable introduction, 
which discusses the conditions which affect mission 
work in Egypt, and then narrates in a clear, simple 
style the essential facts of the work from 1855 to 1897. 
The well-chosen illustrations and wise use of statistics 
help to make up a reference volume of permanent 
worth, 

The second volume counted as worthy of special ap- 
proval is by W. St. Clair-Tisdall, and is entitled Zhe 
Conversion of Armenia to the Christian Faith (London : 
The Religious Tract Society. $1.40). It was published 
over a year ago, when all the civilized world was interested 
in that country, but has a value independent of any spe- 

e impulse, - After glancing at the history of the Ar- 
menian nation down to the time of Christ, it traces the 
evidence for the early introduction of Christianity, and 
describes in detail the work of Gregory, the famous 
‘‘apostle to the Armenians,’’ and of his descendants, 
the last of whom invented the alphabet and translated 
the Bible. Toa student of missions the clear relation 
of the tenets of the Gregorian form of Christianity is 
valuable as showing the real need of a Protestant refor- 
mation. such as that encouraged by modern mission- 
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aries. No other volume in English compares with this 
one for compactness and trustworthiness. 

Humor has invaded the literature of missions! The 
Rev. James S. Gale, of the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion in Wénsan, Korea, gives us one of the best books 
on Korea, but also one of the liveliest, in- Avrean 
Sketches (Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1). He writes of the country from an unusually 
close personal inspection. He has crossed it twelve 
times, and has penetrated those northern districts which 
are associated with its earliest history. He has lived 
among the people, eaten their food, slept on the hot 
floors of their inns, made friends with men of all 
classes, from princes to coolies. He has acquired a 
very high respect for their national character, —their 
honesty, their loyalty to friends, their hospitality, and 
their openness. But he sees in them a people held 
down in idleness, inefficiency, and grinding poverty, by 
the burden of Confucian traditions. He points out that 
the Korean converts number a thousand, after a period 
no longer than was needed to secure the first ten in 
China and in Japan. The book is hopeful, sympathetic, 
and entertaining. There are places in which the style 
might have received more attention, but there is not one 
dull page, and the illustrations cast real light on the text. 
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The Bible School: A Manual for Sunday-School Workers. By 
the Rev. A. H. McKinney, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 206. New 
York : Lentilhon & Co. 50 cents. 

Sunday-School Outlines, By the Rev. W. Bowman Tucker, 


M.A., Ph.D, I2mo, pp. 108. ‘Toronto: William Briggs. 
35 cents. 


Each of the many Sunday-school manuals has its ex- 
cellences, and the best qualities of Dr. McKinney's are 
its comprehensiveness, its conciseness, and its sugges- 
tiveness. The latter quality shines in such chapters as 
‘« Anglo-Saxon Spoken Here,’’ which is a plea for the 
use, in teaching children, of simple, straightforward lan- 
guage ; or in the valuable section on ‘‘ human nature,"’ 
which urges the teacher to study himself to learn how 
human he is, to study the children to learn to make 


allowances for them, and to study the way in which, 


Jesus dealt with human nature. Take, for another 
sample, the author's formula for a superintendent. He 
must be spiritual, clean, humble, and dzg, and, if you 
don’t know what he means by the last requirement, 
read the book! Then there is the urging, for weekday 
helps, of visiting, letter-writing, greetings, and evenings 
at the teacher's home. A novelty is the chapter on the 
‘« Bible-School Missionary Association,’’ a training- 
school in beneficence. Especially valuable are the 
chapters on teachers’-meetings, and the list of books 
useful to Sunday-school workers. Dr. Tucker's Sun- 
day-School Outlines will prove a stimulus to many a 
normal Class and teachers’ -meeting. 





Its section devoted 
to the principles of Sunday-school work is not too con- 
cise to be inspiring ; its model analyses of a dozen books 
in the Old and New Testaments will set Sunday-school 
workers to making such analyses for themselves ; its 
Bible-readings are simple and practical ; it lays especial, 
but not undue, emphasis on the Home Department ; and 
the use of catechisms and of examinations is boldly set 
forward in the chapter on ‘‘ Sunday-school Dynamics.’’ 
The book is an exhibit of diagrams that will prove sug- 
gestive to any teacher, showing how clear the most 
complicated series of facts and truths may be made when 
reduced to their lowest terms, and placed in logical 
order. Only one criticism, ‘‘ Apt Alliteration’s Artful 
Aid’’ may become An Actual Annoyance when used so 
constantly as in this and similar books. Sunday-school 
workers are getting tired of having everything begin with 
P or S,—but that is a minor point. The book is an ex- 
cellent one, and the production of such books means 
much for the cause so many love. 


bd 


Suggestive lilustrations on the Gospel of John. By the Rev. 
F. N. Peloubet, D.D., author of ‘Select Notes,"’ etc. 
12mo, pp. vi, 543. New York: E. R. Herrick & Co. ° $1.25. 

Suggestive Illustrations on the Acts of the Aposties. By the 
Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. 8vo, pp. iv, 483. New York: 
E. R. Herrick & Co. §1.25. 


Brief and apt illustrations of his own have been in- 
cluded by Dr. Peloubet among the selections from exe- 
getical writers that go to make up these books. They have 
the same general characteristics as the previous volume 
on Matthew, and also, to a large extent, those of the 
Select Notes on the International Lessons (Boston : 
W. A. Wilde & Co.), prepared by the same hand for a 
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quarter of a century. The sub-title is 
descriptive of the contents of both books : 
‘««T}lustrations from all sources, pictu- 
resque Greek words, library references 


to further illustrations, references to cele- | 


brated pictures, for the use of pastors, 
Sunday-school teachers, leaders of prayer- 
meetings, and the home.’’ The entire 
Gospel and the Acts are covered by these 
selections, which have been judiciously 
made, not only in respect to the excel- 
lence of the comment, but also in view of 
the proper proportion of the varied mat- 
ter. The word-study usually comes first, 
then expository comment, then applica- 
tions, with references to, wider literature, 
and poetic or pictorial illustration. Dr. 
Peloubet is happy in his own contribu- 
tions, especially in the work on John. 
Among these may be included the outline 
of the Gospel, chapter by chapter, the chart 
of the life of Christ, and the chronological 
‘and topical headings, which are placed 
at the right-hand corner of every other 
page. The outline is based on the quad- 
ripaschal theory, and the notes of time 
usually accurate. On page 309, how- 
ever, there is an error; for John 10 : 22-39 
disfinctly belongs to the feast of dedica- 
tion, whatever view be taken of the chrono- 
logical position of chapters 9:1 to 10:21. 
The Authorized Version is used through- 


out, though in important passages the | 


Revised Version is cited. No notice is 
taken of some very striking textual changes 
made in the text or margin of the Revised 
Version. Probably the discussion of such 
questions was not contemplated in the plan 
of the work. Full topical indexes greatly 
increase the value of the volumes. 
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Stories of Indiana. By Maurice Thompson. 
8v0, PR- 296. New York : The American 
Book Company. 60 cents. 

It has long been felt that our school 
system is defective in teaching children 
too little about their own neighborhood. 
To show them the interest in the things 
which meet their eyes every day is to take 
a short and effective way to rouse them 
to observe and to think. An approach 
to this is found in books about separate 
States, for use in the schools of each. 
This by Maurice Thompson is an excel- 
lent illustration of what can be done for 
a state whose history is neither very long 
nor especially interesting. He has gath- 
ered together the points of interest which 
do exist, from the earliest days to the 
present, and one will not close the book 
without feeling a new respect for Indiana, 
although some of the humorous stories 
are hardly up to the level of school dig- 
nity. Mr. Thompson's treatment of the 
war time, when he was on the defeated 
side, is particularly good and judicious. 
The illustrations deserve much praise. 


bd 


A Constitutional History of the American 
People, 1776-1850. By Francis Newton 
Thorpe. With maps. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 
xxviii, 486; xv, 520. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper & Brothers. §s. 


Professor Thorpe has been a diligent 
student of American history, and is well 
qualified to discuss the great experiment 
of democratic government in the United 
States; The basis of our governmental 
institutions is the doctrine that all au- 
thority emanates from the people. The 
results of its administration are gradually 
embodied in laws, and, if they. relate to 
essential rights, in the constitution or su- 
preme law. Constitutions thus register 
the growth of the state. Professor Thorpe 
makes a careful examination of the state 
constitutions and their successive changes, 
and shows the historical, social, and eco- 
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nomic reasons for them. In this way the 

| development of the American people is 
| illustrated, their achievements are dis- 
| played, and lessons are drawn for guid- 
/ance in present and future problems of 
government. 
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The Presbyterian Christian Endeavor Manual 
for 1899. By William ‘I. Ellis. 32mo, pp. 
so. Philadelphia : The Westminster Press. 
Paper, 10 cents. 

Presbyterian ‘‘ Christian Endeavorers'’ 
have for several years been indebted 
to William T. Ellis, now president of 
the Philadelphia Christian Endeavor 
Union, the largest in the world, for an 
admirable pamphlet giving comments on 
the year’s Christian Endeavor topics. 
| This brilliant young editor is master of a 
| terse, forcible style, and knows the art of 
| saying much in little, so that his com- 
| ments are really suggestive. Instead of 


| the usual helps for Christian Endeavor 
| committees, this year’s number of his 
| manual contains a discussion of the fun- 
damental principles of the society, —what 
is wise and what it to 
| undertake. 





is unwise for 
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| The Awakening of a Nation : Mexico of To-day. 
By Charles F. Lummis. 8vo, illustrated, pp. 
xil, 179. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2. 50. 


‘possible of our neighbors. 
the mutual respect which is a buttress of 
_ good-will. Mr. Lummis helps to this by 
| his study of the Mexico of to-day, show- 
ing that many of our notions of the con- 
dition of our sister republic are out of 
| date. There is no doubt that under the 


lead of Porfirio Diaz, during the last 


| 
twenty years, Mexico has made immense 
| 


advances in industrial development, so- | 


cial order, public education, and other 
|elements of national well-being. Mr. 
| Lummis writes of these things with enthu- 
siasm and discretion. 


% 
The Life of David Dudley Field. By Henry M. | 
Field. 8vo, illustrated, pp. xvii, 361. New | 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons, $3.50. 


The veteran editor of The Evangelist 


his eldest brother David, who was for 
many years the most commanding figure 
of the New York bar. Great emphasis 
is given to his strenuous and successful 
| labors for the codification of laws and in- 
| ternational arbitration. He is also shown 
| to have wielded a potent political influ- 
ence at a critical time in the national his- 
‘tory. But the most impressive feature of 
the book is its picture of the brotherly 
love which ever prevailed among the dis- 
tinguished sons of a pious New England 
| pastor, and the warm affection reaching to 
remoter kindred. 





| 
| 
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| George Muller, the Modern Apostle of Faith. 
By Frederick G. Warne. t2mo, illustrated, 
pp. iv, 278. New York, Chicago, and Toron- 
to. Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents. 


Forsmore than sixty years a large and 
flourishing orphan asylum has been main- 
tained at Bristol, England, by God's bles- 
| sing on the simple faith and prayers of 
| George Miiller. This venerable Christian 

died in March, 1898, in his ninety-third 
|year. His biography shows that in his 
| boyhood he was so vicious that at the age 
'of sixteen he was committed to prison. 
But it also shows how a young man can 
| be lifted out of a life of shiftlessness and 





souled life that is in Christ, as exhibited in 
| labors for his fellow-men. 


(Por ** Literary Notes "’ and ‘* Books Received"’ 
see pages 78 and 79.) 


It is a good thing to think as well as | 
It promotes | 


| pays affectionate tribute to the memory of | 
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Now Ready ! Swany New Copyright Editions 
of the 


Genuine “ Oxford ” 
‘| Teachers’ Bibles 


and Authorized American Editions 
Oxford Self- 
Pronouncing 
Bibles 
Practical 
Scholarly 
Simple 








Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler says : 

“On the whole, 1 think it is the best for the 
average teacher.”’ 

The Interior, Chicago, says: 

** Nothing offers even fair competition with it in 

eneral favor.”’ 

ie Sunday School Times, Sept. 17, 1898, says, 
referring to the illustrations : 

**In this department this Bible is probably far 
superior to any other of those commonly called 
‘leachers’ Bibles. Probably there does not exist 
ppethe equally good compact collection of the 
sind. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog. 


Oxford University Press 47'7';"" 


Branch 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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is easy, if’ you know how. I 

Money-Making (ou Und willtell you. Splendid 

| business openings in city and country. Ladies aud gen- 

| tlemen of good character only need apply. B.F. John- 
son, Publisher, 901 E. Main St., Richmond: Va. 


| JUST OUT! Gospel Herald in Song. 


By W.S.Nickle, Geo.J. Meyer 
and O. F. Pugh. 








This new collection has 
been prepared especially 
for Sunday Schools and 
Gozpel Meetings. Songs 
will be found for ali occa- 
sions in the year—for 8. 8. 
Anniversary, Rally Day, 
Flag Day, Children’s Day, 
Missionary, Thanksgiving, 
Harvest Home, Faster, Pa- 
triotic and Temperance, for 
Primary and Infant depart- 
ments. We challenge ail 
gospel song books to equal 
Gospel Herald inSong. Get 
this book and examine its 
contents. Send 20 cents in 
stamps for sample copy. 

Size, 224 pages. 

MEYER & BROTHER, 
108 Washington St.,( hieago, II. 














Sacred Songs No. 1 


| By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 


561,000 copies sold in 2 years 


| The newest and the most popular of the Gospel 
Hymns Series. 226 songs with music. 


Only $25 per 100 copies 


Many of its best songs are in no other collection. 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN co. AND CHICAGO, 


Conquering King 
Easter Praises 


Two new services for Easter. Easy, dignified, and 
melodious. More variety in our services than in others. 
Only the best writers. sc. each, 3.7 r 100, postpaid. 

For 6 cents we will send samples a both services, pro- 
grams, collection novelties and complete 56 page catalog. 
MacCalla & Company, 249 Dock St., Philada. 


| Music Free "For list of Choir Leaders, and 


2c. for postage, will mail new 
ece of sheet music, price, 35c¢. 


ic 
| Dept. A. Echo Music €o.. La Payette, Ind. 
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FAMOUS PICTURES 


MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT AND 


Selected works of the world’s best artists. 
}and the Life of Christ by Dobson, Murillo, L’Hermitte, Hofmann, Plockhorst, etc. 





(ts) 7Q° 


Game x. Y ELLOWSTONS 


An intensely interesting card game; 52 il- 
lustrations from “ nature’s wonderland.” 
Every one should become acquainted with 
the marvels of our National Park. Sample 
game mailed for 35c. We manufacture 
many interesting 25c. and 35c. educational 
card games. Sold by dealers. 


WE SEND FRE to introduce our games a hand- 


some illustrated booklet ** Edu- 
cation by Play,” list of games and a coupon good 
for 10c. in part payment of a sample game at your 
dealer's, or remit to us full price of any game, and it 
will be mailed with coupon, booklet, and list. Ad- 
dress, Department 3. 


THE FIRSIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


containing 
‘‘ The Illustrated Bible Treasury ”’ 


The Baptist Teacher, Oct., 1898, says: “A new 
series that rivals the best... . With regard to the subject- 
matter of the ‘ Treasury,’ it is simple justice to accord 
it front raok. ‘The contributors are authorities in their 
several departments. ... The topics considered cover a 
wide range, and include in large degree what studious 
teachers Scsire to know.”” 

The Examiner says: “‘ A model aid to Bible study. 
.,.» The most accurate, suggestive, and comprehensive 
aid to Bible study that has yet seen the light. It is at 
once scholarly and popular, and pre-eminently up-to- 
date... . We take pleasure in commending this invalu- 
able work to all earnest students of scriptural literature 
and history.”’ 

For sale by all booksellers, at prices from $1.25 to 

$7.00, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of list price. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 E. 18th St., New York. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


To Ministers, Superintendents, 
Teachers, and Bible Students 


‘Ten copies of our beautiful colored lithograph, Biblical 
Chart, presenting Hible truth in a novel form, for $1.50; 
single copies, 25 cents, in stamps. 


JAMES M. McGEE: & CO., 
1025 Arch Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


- §ERVICES FOR EASTER 


Wonderful Message, Christ is Risen. A striking and 
original service for Easter, 189° »by J.Lancoitn Hate, 

Light from the Tomb. by if i: Haut and |. H. 
Mack. Send 4c. in stamps for either of the above, 
or roc. for these two and one other fine service. 
SONG-BOOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 

Rev. Dr. J. Witsur CHarpMan’s new book, entitled, 
Songs of Praise and Consecration, ev — | piece a 
gem. Sample copies, 10c.; $10 per hundred. 

Songs of Grace and Truth. By Rev. FE. L. Hype. 

ver 100 stirring songs. Samples,1oc. ; $8 per 100. 

Pentecostal Praises. Contains over 250 hymns for 
use in all departments of Christian work and wor- 
ship. $25 per hundred. 

Bor sale by dealers everywhere 


HALL-MACK CO., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Phila. 


EASTER SERVICES FOR 1899 


WELCOME, HAPPY MORN 
PRINCE VICTORIOUS 


More good songs, recitations, etc., for the money, than 
any other service. Examine and be convinced. Special 
features for the primary. 
per 100. S 

New song-book SAVING GRACE 

Music unequaled. 72 pages. 10 cents single; $8.00 

per 100. Free specimen pages. 


Stone & Bechter, Pubs., 416 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


EASTER PRAISE and) Now 
CHIMES OF EASTER? Ready 


Two complete Easter services found in T.-M. Co.'s 
Spuarterty and ‘The Sunshine Serial."’ Samples of 
three best services, 10 cents. A year’s subscription to 
each of the above, and a copy of 


SERMONS IN SONG, No. 2 


sent you for 25 cents. 


106 Washington 200 Broadway, 
Street, Chic » * New York. 
1899 HUGQG’S NEW EASTER 1899 
SERVICES 
** BEAUTIFUL EASTER "’ . 
** WELCOME, HOLY MORN” 

The thousands of schools that used Hugg’s Christmas 
music will hail with joy these rare Easter arms. The 
are the leaders. Superiority unquestioned! Prove it 
by a trial. Guaranteed ta please. Get your order in 
early and avoid the rush. 16 pages. 5 cts. singly ; $4.00 
hundred. Send 10 cts. for samples. No stamps. 

GEO. C. HUGG, Author ar‘ Publisher, 
2133 Newkirk Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS. 


With words, music and melody that reach the hearts and inspire the soule of 
young and old, rich and poor. Songs they easily comprehend and never forget. 


SONCS OF THE SAVIOR’S LOVE 


This book by Mr. J. H. Alleman, contains 260 choice songs from the pens of 100 
famous writers and are unlike any other collection ever offered. 224 pp, Se; 
100 copies 925. Abridged Edition 96 pp (133 songs with music). Board covers 
léc, 100 copies $10. Heavy Manilla covers, 10c; 100 copies, $6. Write to-day. 
THE NORTH-WESTERN MUSIC CO., S18 Dearborn Bt, Chicago, Ill. 


Price: 5 cents single ; $4.00 












“ Tue Risen Curist,” 80c. per roo. 
a yrs Loves,” $4.00 per on. ~ W. L. Mason 
“ 170 Sth Av., N.Y. 


LASTER Ecnoes”’ (ten carols), 
$4.00 per 100. Sample of each, 6c. All three for r2c. 


MODERN ART 
Beautiful pictures illustrating the Bible 


. lity j be ehiaate.t npr | Recommended for Sunday-school teachers in the various quarterlies and lesson papers. 
, immorality into the simple-hearted, whole- , Large pictures beautifully engraved and printed on heavy plate paper, size 5x8%. Send 


, four cents in stamps for four pictures and illustrated catalog. 
TEN PICTURES FOR TEN CENTS 


G. P. BROWN & CO. 


BEVERLY, MASS. 
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Ge Sundzy School Times 


Philadelphia, Februcry 4, 1899 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”” 


— - EE 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the folléwing rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

75 t Five or more copies to separate 
CTSe addresses will hereafter be sent at 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, yer year. (The 


former rate was $1.00. ) 
$1 00 Less than five copies, and more 
° than one, will be sent to separate 


addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
Five or more copies in a package 


60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 


rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1.50 One copy, one year. 

One copy, one year, to minis- 
$ 1 00 ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. 

One free copy additional 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 











Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional subsct.p- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share | 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 
is made. 

AClub at The papers for a cy of ave or more | 
subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
6o cents each, when so desired. 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the subscribers in the club. The | 


Addressed package is addressed to one person | /] 


only. 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, | 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

ackage-club subscriber who has paid the old socent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
terred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to 
tun, When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. Those who have paid the 60 cenit rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription, 


Dividing Large packages at the 60 cent rate / 
may be divided into smaller packages | 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. | 
/uoug cape of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
Sree, upon application. 


% 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 

‘lwo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

‘To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent.either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one odldrese, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. | 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, EK. C., will receive yearly | 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers, 





JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 


Use a Binder 


A great many of the readers of The Sunday | 
School Times wish to preserve their papers and 
have them in convenient form for reference. The 
papers can be placed in the Binder week by week. 
The volume is not cramped at the back as when 
the old style of binder is used, but opens wide 
and easy like a flexible-sewed book. 


The Styles 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 90 cents, postpaid. 
‘Two or more, 75 cents each, postpaid 
Cloth and fuller's board, flexible. 
Binder, although very plain. 


An excellent 


Single one, 60 cents, postpaid 
Two or more, 50 cents each, postpaid. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier volume 
for the reader, while the stiff Binder may be 
somewhat better for the permanent preservation 
of the papers. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IT MAKERYOULAYSM! $6 
enc? Eatertainer aA money maker to , 
the world, The Genuine Graphophone the 

‘wonder of the age. In your own home you can bear with } 
Startling clearness speeches by MeKinley, Bryan, 

Gladstone, beautiful sones and selections from the world’s best mumciaas | 
and artists. Reproduces your own words. Everybody can afford one. Big 
money for agents, The Genuine Columbia Socptaghons 
com $6.00. Complete public entertainment outfit \y for work 
sa. Write et once for tial offer newer before equalled. 

, BROW N-LEWIS CO., Dept. FO. Chicage, Tl. 











|THE GREAT CHURCH 


| dimensions. Book o 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Let its twenty years 


of constantly-growing success talk. That ought 
to convince you that there's “something in 


Pearline.”’ 


Twenty years ago Pearline was a new idea. 
And no new idea could have come into favor 
so rapidly and so largely, or would have been 

so copied and imitated, if it hadn't been a good 


idea. 


Pearline saves more, in washing, 


than anything else that’s safe to use. 589 
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THE MESSAGES OF THE 
EARLIER PROPHETS 


Arranged in the Order of Time, Analyzed, 
and Freely Rendered in Paraphrase 


BY 


Frank Knight Sanders, Ph.D. Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 


Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature 
in Yale University. 


Professor of Biblical Histury and 
Literature in Brown Univeisity. 


A scholarly yet popular and plain rendition of the utterances 
of the pre-exilic prophets into a vigorous paraphrase. 


Noteworthy Characteristics 
1. An arrangement of the prophetic writings by books and by paragraphs 
into the proper order for reading and study if the student wishes to grasp the 
development of prophetic thought in its historical setting. 


2. A paraphrase into vigorous English, which aims to make upon the 


reader’s mind the exact impression which the original Hebrew would have 


made upon its original audience. 


This paraphrase serves as an interpreta- 


tion in case of obscure or difficult passages, and aims to indicate in every case 
a sober and sound interpretation, based on exact and thorough scholarship. 
3. Vivid and clear historical introduction to each prophetic book. 


” 


The ‘* Messages 


is thus a most useful handbook for the Bible reader, 


the Sunday-school teacher, the private student, members of Bible classes, 
and to all who use and interpret the Bible. 
It has been the intention of the authors of the book to prepare a volume 


which would enable any reader of the 


every prophetic word in the books paraphrased. 
cussions have been therefore éxcluded from its scope. 


Bible to appreciate and appropriate 
Technical notes and dis- 
It is essentially a 


book to be read side by side with the sacred text, to promote its more 


constant and enthusiastic use. 


A bibliography of prophetic literature in the 


Appendix refers the student to the most recent and serviceable works for 


research or wider reading. 


“ This is a really delightful version of the 
older prophetic messages. They are ar- 
renaed’ ba the order of their delivery, as 
closely as it can be ascertained, in free para- 
phrase, but with the strictest adherence to 
the thought and imagery of the original. 
The student will recover from this version 
many a lost gem, many a fine thought, and 
many a point more or less obscure in the 
common versions."’— Zhe /ndependent, New 
York, N. Y. 


“In all its aspects, it is an ideal introduc- 
tion, not only to ancient books, but also to 
the science of an effective reformative and 
alert ministry in the modern age. The two 
professors whose collaboration has produced 
this choice little volume have done an excel- 
lent piece of work, which honors and distin- 

uishes their chairs in Yale and Brown.’’— 
ij estern Christian Advocate,Cincinnati,O. 


* This is a book of “light,” for it discloses 
things that are obscure, not to say hidden to 
us, of this distant time and occidental train- 
ing and thought. ‘The work of these men, 
who have patiently wrought together, is a 
mine of information, and will not fail to 
zreatly help all.’’— Zhe Commonwealth, 

hiladelphia. 


‘We are positive that all who desire a 
fuller and clearer exposition of the Hebrew 
prophecies will find this volume well adapted 
to their needs, and will heartily welcome its 
advent.""— 7he North and liest, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Square I2mo, pp. 319. 


“The requirenients of historical interest 
are here met by a rearrangement of the 
prophetical writings in due chronological 
order, and the needs of the ordinary reader 
are supplied by paraphrasing them in mod- 
ern language. This is so necessary in Old 
‘Testament prophecy that few except He- 
brew scholars can dispense with the help 
of paraphrase to intelligent reading. We 
therefore deem the work of Professors 
Sanders and Kent one of the most important 
among those recently undertaken for the 
popularizing of Biblical study.’’— 7/e Out- 
look, New York, N. Y. 

“The volume will prove a very helpful 
one to all Bible students in not only givin 
the results in much research which he would 
otherwise havéto make, but in assisting him 
in reaching the true meaning of the prophets 
through a clear and comprehensive para- 
phrase of the writings of each.”’— Christian 
Work, New York, N. Y. 


“To the minister who is not an expert 
Hebrew scholar, the book will be almost in- 
dispensable, as it will supply something 
which he can hardly obtain even from a 
commentary, while for the ordinary reader 
it will open a part of the Old Testament of 
which he has known little before. The 
table of contents is valuable as a harmon 
of the prophecies which will render muc 
aid to the critical student. The typography 
and the form of the book are copectesy 
attractive.”’"—Audurn Seminary Review, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


Price, $1.00. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Church Furnishings 





HAVE YC §SEEN THE QUALITY 
of our slides? If not, we will give you an opportunity 
to do so. We will mail you an illustrated catalog, 225 
pages, Hire and War lists, and sample slide, plain, for 
50 ¢., or colored slide for $1.00. This will give you some 
idea of the beauty of our work, and we guarantee orders 
to be equal to sam ples, 


RILEY BROTHERS 
Dept. D. 16 Beekman Street, New York. 
Branches—Kansas City, 1017 Walnut Street. 
ston, Mass., Room 38, 36 Bromfield Street. 
Minnea.polis, 222 Nicollet Avenue. 
For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 


wee LIGHT 


Frink, ss: Pearl St., New York. 





estimate free. 1. P. 





CHURCH ORGANS Aéres: M. P, Motuzs, 


aeeie 2 
AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 

| Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





AY OURCTEREOPTICCN 
ANO GIL LANTERNS 


HAVE NO EQUAL VIEWS OF Aft 


SUBJECTS. LOWEST PRICES 


at ND FOR CATALOGUE_, 


_L.MANASSE 


88 MADISON ®' CHITAGO Hi 





and Sunday School 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
Sermons and Sundcz 
schoo! lessons illustrated with Magic Lantern and 
Stereopticon Views. Finest apparatus, al! prices. 
All particu'ars and prices in 25 page book—free. 
MeALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau &t., XN. ¥ 


LYMYER 


CHURCH 


. TELLS . 
Py teeny] Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Vol. 41, No. 5 


Literary Notes and News 


The publication house 
of Fischer and Franke, 
in Lerlin, W., has is- 
| sued a collection of fine illustrations of New 
| Testament scenes, called Das Lebew Jesu in 
| Bildern alter Meistern. There are thirty- 
|'six such reproductions of classical Bible 
pictures by old masters, in largefolio. The 
editor, Professor Dr. Jaro Springer, has 
prepared suitable introductions for each 
picture, giving an account of both author 
and work. Italian, Dutch, and German 
painters are represented, among them 
Diirer, Cranach, and Rubens. The whole 
is a valuable production for the student of 
religious art, costing only six marks, 


Classical 
Bible Pictures 


% 


If it seemed strange 
that, with the modern 
widespread interest in 
photography, the American Journal of 
Photography should suspend publication, 
as it did several months ago, it ought not 
to seem strange that a journal of its 
quality should now resume publication. 
The January number, just issued, not 
only contains articles of interest to ama- 
teur and professional photographers, but 
it is well illustrated with half-tone repro- 
|ductions of photographs. The frontis- 
piece is in itself an excellent study in the 
relations of light and shade. Cloud ef- 
fects and snow pictures are timely and 
interesting articles in this issue. The 
price of this journal has been reduced to 
one dollar per year. It is published by 
| Austin C. Leeds, 817 Filbert Street, Phila- 
| delphia. 


American Journal 
of Photography 
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After his return from 
tropical Africa, the late 
Professor Drummond 
delivered an address on the problem of 


Drummond on 
Foreign Missions 


Y) | foreign missions. It greatly pleased all who 


heard .it, but gave equal offense to many 
who judged it by an imperfect report in a 
| daily newspaper. The Expositor for Janu- 
ary publishes it in full. Itis an attempt to 
classify mission-fields with reference to 
the special kind of work to be done, with 
the suggestion that a man who feels drawn 
| to missionary work should select that kind 
| for which he feels himself most fitted. At 
one end of the scale Professor Drummond 
puts the Australian colonies, where the 
| work to be done is shaping the life of a 
| new nation according to Christian ideals, 
| At the other he puts the New Hebrides, 
| whose population 





he regards as con- 
demned to extinction by contact with the 
white race, and therefore destined to play 
|no real art in the Christian evolution of 
| the world. An intermediate type he finds 
in China and in Japan, although the two 
| nations in important respects are oppo- 
sites. The one is bound by a ‘‘ cake of 
’* and the other has broken that > 
cake, and is taking its place among the 
civilized nations. Each of the four, he 
insists, calls for men of a very different 
type of fitness. 


custom, 


j 


% 





7 Of the Geschichte des 

a ae Seow jitdiscthen Volkes im 
Zeitalter Jesu Christi, by Professor 
' Schiirer, the standard authority on times 
of Christ and the New Testament, a 


_third edition is now being published. Of 


the second edition, in two volumes, an 
English translation appeared in 1885. 
The new edition will be in most of its 


| parts practically a new book, and will 


consist of three volumes. . Of these the 














at te Se 






’ of his own. 


_ 
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second and third, treating of the internal 
affairs and developments in Isrcel, espe- 
cially its literature, in the New Testa- 
ment era, have made their appearance, 
embracing eleven hundred and forty-six 
solid pages, and costing fifty-two marks. 
Among ‘the new positions taken by the 
learned author, none will attract wider at- 
tention than the view that, down to a 
comparatively short time before the New 
Testament times, Judaism as a religious 
system was recognized only in Judea, and 
that-Galilee and Perea were not Judaized 
until the time of the Asmoneans, in the 
second half of the second century before 
Christ, down to which time these districts, 
which afterwards constituted the chief 
seats of .Christ’s ministry, were to all in- 
tents and purposes heathenish, with a very 
small Jewish diaspora: The change, as he 
affirms, was effected through the enforced 
proselyting at the hands of King Aristobolus 
l and King Alexander Jannaeus. 
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A children’s number of 
the Modern Reader's 
Bible is announced as 
among the conting publications of The 
Macmillan Company. It is edited, with 
introduction and brief notes, by Richard G. 
Moulton, Professor of Literature in Eng- 
lish at the University of Chicago. Its 
title will be Bible Stories, and it will be in 
two volumes : Volume I, The Old Testa- 
ment ; Volume II, The New Testament. 
While this is announced as 4 children’s 
number of the Modern Reader's Bible, 
the term ‘‘children’’ covers a wide range 
of mentality, from an intelligence greater 
than that of many adults to a child mind 
that needs to be addressed in a language 
The text of this volume, it is 
announced, will be suitable for all. The 
introduction and notes are intended for 


_ New Bible Book 
for Children 


. older children, or for others only by 


transmission through the minds of parents 
and teachers. The stories which make 
the text are in the language of Scripture, 
altered enly by omissions. As in the 
other volumes of the Modern Reader's 
Bible, the Revised Version is followed, 
with frequent substitutions of margin for 


’ text. As an example of arrangement, the 


first volume is arranged according to the 
natural divisions of Bible history : ‘‘Gene- 
sis,’ ‘*The Exodus,'' ‘The Judges,’’ 
‘The Kings and Prophets,’’ ‘‘ The Exile 
and Return,"’ each of which will be pub- 
lished separately in paper covers. Each 
period is represented by its most impor- 
tant stories ; the purpose of the introduc- 
tion and notes to each section is to weave 
all together by indicating briefly the bear- 
ing of each story on the general history. 
The literary charm of Scripture narratives 
is so great that these stories will serve 
where nothing more is desired than a 
reading-book, 


x % 


Books Received 


January 23 to January 30 


A.S. Barnes & Co., New York 


Mammy's Reminiscences. By * Martha S. 
Gielow. $1. 


The Bible Institute Colportage Association, 
hicago 
The Power of Pentecost. By Thomas Waugh. 
15 cents. 
Men of the Bible. By D. L. Moody. 
A Peep Behind the Scenes. 
Walton. 15 cents. 


15 cents. 
By Mrs. O. F. 


The Burrows Brothers Company, Cleveland 


The Loom of Life. By William H; Rid 
5 agg lh ney ) am Harper Rider, 


T. Y. Crowell & Co.; New York 
The Mistakes We Make, Compiled and Edited 
by Nathan Haskell Dole. 50 cents. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing House 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The Sunday-school of To-day. With an Intro- 
ductory Note. By Rev. John A. McKamy, 
Sunday-school Editor. 20 cents, 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York 


The Imperial Republic. By James C. Fernald. 
75 cents. 


Wilbur B. Ketcham, New York 


The Gospel of Spiritual Insight. By Charles F. 
Deems, D.D., LL.D. $1. 


Lamson, Wolffe, & Company., Boston 


Washington.the Soldier, By General Henry B. 
Carrington, LL.D. $2. 


The Macmillan Co., New York 
Michael Faraday: His Life and Work. By 
Silvanus P. ‘Thompson, D. Sc., F.R.S. $1.25. 
Who's Who. 1899. By Douglas Sladen 
(Editor). $1.75. 
The Story of Old Fort Loudon. 
Egbert Craddock. $1.50. . 
The Story of France. By Thomas E. Watson. 
$2.50. 


By Charies 


M. F. Mansfield, New York 
The Story of Religions. By Rev. E. 
F.G.S. 75 cents. 


The Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond, Va. 


D. Price, 


In Memoriam: 


Pauline Du Bose Little. 25 
cents. 
The Pastor and his Elders. By Rev. A. R. 


Holderby, D.D. 5 cents. 


F. H. Revell Co., Chicago and New York 
Christian Science Examined. By Henry Varley. 
15 cents. 
Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston 
America in Hawaii. By Edmund Janes Car- 
penter. $1.50. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia 
The Best Church Hymfis. Edited, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by the Rev. Louis F. 
Benson, D.D. 75 cents. 
Thomas Whittaker, New York 


The Temple and Its Visitor. By Rev. Francis 
Washburn. 20 cents. 
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From Our Meighbors 


Don’t Close the Schools 


William Smith, Secretary Ulster County, New York, 


Sunday-School Association, in The Awakener. 


N many districts and neighborhoods it 

has been the custom to close the 

Sunday-school through the winter, or for 
six months of the year. 

Is there a valid reason why they should 
be thus closed that does not apply with 
equal force to every moral and religious or 
educational movement ? 

The church is not closed. The week- 
day school is twenty per cent larger in 
winter than in summer. 
the Sunday-school ? 

Winter is the opportune time for study. 
The mind is more vigorous than in the 
summer months; hence all our institu- 
tions of learning have their main season 
of study in the winter. 

Don't stop the Sunday-school and de- 
prive hundreds of the young of religious 
instruction which is more important to 
them than secular education. 

Why stop the school, close the library, 
discontinue the Sunday-school helps, and 
miss soine of the best lessons in the Inter- 


Then why close 


national series, when the long evenings 
and less busy season 
time for reading and study, and prepara- 
tion to teach the Sabbath-school lesson ? 

Temptations and influences for evil 
abound imthe winter as well as summer. 
Why take away the counteracting influ. 
ence and safeguard of the Sunday-school? 
Much of the work of the past summer 
may be lost, and much of the good hoped 
for never be seen, if you stop the school 
Why close the school, and leave in many 
neighborhoods an open field for Satan 
and wicked men to compass the ruin of 
our loved ones ? 


The Sunday-school statistics of our 





afford the most | 


Religious privileges enjoyed in the 
county are few enough; why stop the 
Sunday-school and make them less? 

The school can be continued through 
the winter. Twenty-five per cent of the 
summer schools have made the experi- 
ment, and have succeeded beyond their 
expectation, and are now classed with the 
evergreen schools of our county. The 
large winter attendance at these schools 
shows that the children do not want them 
closed, 

Why close the school and leave the 
good seed which has been faithfully sown 
through the summer months unprotected, 
and the subjects of our half-year’s solici- 
tude and teaching without religious in- 
struction, or to lessons of irreligion and 
vice ? 

In neighborhoods where the school 
must be closed, we ask the cordial and 
active co-operation of the superintendent 
and teachers in organizing home classes 
for Bible study, a circular in reference to 
which is herewith enclosed. 

Will not the Christian people of those 
districts in which custom has heretofore 
closed the Sabbath school through the 
winter give this subject a candid and re- 
spectful consideration ? 
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PASTE, CAKE 
OR LIQUID. 
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K any experienced user of writing 
machines which one is unquestion- 
ably the best known because the oldest, 


most durable, easiest to run and to get 
operators for. 
The answer will invariably be the 
Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


The Florida Season 














The Southern Railway’s New Train to 
All of the Resorts 


“ The flight of tourists to the South has begun this 
winter much earlier than usual,’’ says John M. Beall of 
the Southern Railway, “‘ and every indication points to 
a brilliant season at Aiken and Augusta, and all of the 
Florida resorts. 

“The climate in these favored and favorite spots is 
delightful during the months when itis most disagree- 
able here. 

“The most luxurious train ever placed in service in 
any portion of the world,’’ continued Mr. Beall, ** wiil 
begin its trips January 16, leaving Broad Street Station 
daily, except Sunday, at 2.26 P.M., and reaching St. 
Augustine at 2.20 P. M. the following day, making the 
run of a thousand miles in less than twenty-four hours, 

“ The new Florida Limited is a creation of the minds ot 
the management of three railroads,—the Pennsylvania, 
the Southern, and the Florida Central and Peninsular. 

“ No more complete train has ever been built. In ad- 
dition to Pullman compartment cars, in which each 
room is exquisitely finished in a different wood, and 
supplied with private lavatory and toilet, the train in- 
cludes a superb club car for gentlemen, an observation 
car with a handsome drawing-room in the rear opening 
on to a wide platform, and a dining-car in which the ser- 
vice and cuisine are as excellent as that found in the 
best metropolitan hotels. 

“To go to Aiken, Augusta, or Florida, isa pleasure at 
any time, but to go and return on the Florida Limited is 
to make the journey itself a delight. We even assume 
the troublesome preliminaries of the trip, really leaving 
nothing for the prospective passenger to do but notify 
my office, 828 Chestnut Street, that a trip to Florida is 
contemplated. A representative then calls and furnishes. 
all information, and as soon as the date of departure is 
fixed makes the Pullman reservation, notifies the trans- 
fer man to call for the baggage, and on the eve of depar- 
ture delivers ail tickets and baggage checks at the resi- 
dence, and, if desired, sees the party off on the train.”’ 


Philadelphia Times, January 7, 1899. 
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“Do not Stammer’’ 
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The Philadelphia Institute for the permanent > 
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» cureof stammering has performed hundreds of 
) cures, and is endorsed by Rev. Russell H. Con- 
» well, Philadelphia, Pa., Bishop C. H. Fowler, 
) Buffalo, N. Y., Wm. Chas. Webb, D.D., Evan- 
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gelical Alliance, Philadelphia, Pa. P 
Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers ¢ 
of ‘The Sunday School Times. ( 
Send for new illustrated book to The Philadel- { 
hia Institute, 1033 Spring Garden Street, } 
4 
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hiladelphia, Pa, Fstablished 1884. Edwin S. 
Johnston, Founder and Principal. 
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BIBLE COLLEGE 
AT HOME 


Do you wish to take a thorough 
Bible course by mail, leading to 
diploma and degree, ‘‘ Master of 
Ancient Literature? ’’ If so, write 
Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian Univer- 
sity, Canton, Mo., for full particulars, 
Course covers the whole Bible. 
Terms only $1,00 per month. Circu- 
lars for stamp. 
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county show that the average conversions | 


of the membership of the schools that are 
kept open all the year is seven per cent, 
while in the summer schools it is but two 
and a half per cent. 
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WAKEFULNESS 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


taken before retiring quiets the nerves 
and Causes refreshing siecep. 
- Take no Substitute. 





Gre 
CREAT 


ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Chicago every Thursday via Colorado 
yay a ~ ~1 Scenic Route, to San Francisco and 
eles. 
Southern Route leaves Chicago every Tuesday 
via Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso to Los 


ee 
se Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
P r Trains, and their popularity is evi- 
it we offer the best. 
Write for itinerary which gives full informa- 
and new map, sent free. Address 
W. J. LEAHY, 11: S. oth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A.. Chicago. 

















High 
Arm 








* No agents lerge 
profits to pay.No money in advance 
365 Kenwood Machine for a) 


A , Over 100,000 in 
use, Catalogue and testimonials free 


CASH Uvana’ Un Soffer. 
158-164 West VanBoren Sth. oe Uh iis 





Ten Years. 





In ordering goods, or in making tnguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 





tn The Sunday School Times. 



















COP YRIGHT. 


** UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 


” 


that wears a crown, 


SAPOLIO 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it in your next 
house-cleaning. 

Even a king can secure cheap comfort and easy re- 
lief from the cares of house-cleaning oy me investment 
of a few cents in a cake of Sapolio. ‘ith it wonders 
can be accomplished in cleaning and scouring, for which 
purposes it has no equal. ‘' Dirt defies the king,’ * but 
it abdicates wherever Sapolio makes its appearance, and 
— too. Phos. a cake. No. 35. 


B.& B. 


Silks to be sold 


With such a growing silk business, and 
such large stocks as are necessary, the need 
of room for the new goods of the new season, 
and ready money to buy them with (always 
buy for cash) is a stern fact, or we wouldn’t be 
sacrificing such choice, rich, handsome silks 
as we are. 

Odd and broken lines of 1898 silks—but 
get samples—see what's to be had for §0C¢., 
O5c., 75¢. yard 

Let the styles and qualities at these shelf- 
emptying prices show whether we’re doing 
something extraordinary, 

75c, to $1.00 silks in the 50Cc, lot. 

$1.25 to $1.50 silks in the 7§€¢. lot. 

Chance for silks for dressy waists. 

Lots of beautiful evening’ silks included. 

Shelves being emptied of dress goods just 
as determinedly—values at 25c., 35¢., 50c. 
that will show this is a great time to buy— 
and save, 

The new 1899 wash 
to $1.25. Want samples 

Beautiful madras for shirt waists, 
BSC, ZSCo 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


LINENE "~ 


Stylish, convenient, economical. Made of 
fine cloth, finished in 
pure starch, and ex- 
actly resemble fash- 
ionable linen goods. 

Work 


unless it's polished with 








yon are ready—10¢. 


20¢~. , 








Laundry 
When soiled discard. 
Ten Collars or five 
rs c | Cuffs, 25cts. 
ty mail, 20cts. Send 
ample « collar and pair 
style. 


Dept, W, Boston, Mass. 


6 cts. in stamps for sam 
of cuffs. Name size an 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 








SEND TO 
H. O'Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 








THIS AUTOGRAPH is NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 





Boys and Girls can et a Nickel- 
Watch, alsoa ri ‘arm for se 
1% doz. Pac RagS of inin ‘at ‘0 cents 
Send rf sree: b, return 
al Ly ‘yg tie an 
o mon 
SLUINE Co., 8, Concord Junction, 
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The Smday School Gimes 


Contents for February 4 


Poem: 
Hymn to the Great Artist. 
Editorial : 
Notes.—Making the Best of it. Securities Well 
Invested. Duty of Showing the Right Way. 
A Man of One Idea. Building Up or Tear- 
ing Down ...+4-s - 65 
The Giving of Advice . - 65 


Notes on Open Letters: 
Number of Miracles Recorded by John. Good 
Out of Nazareth. Right Lessons, and Wrong, 
from a Story of Friendship-Love - 6 


From Contributors : 
The List of Races in the Tenth Chapter of 
Genesis. By Professor Dr. Peter Jensen. . 67 
The True Preacher [poem]. By Amos R. Wells, 68 
Snap-Shots at Every- Day Life: A Well- 
Wisher. By Charles Frederic Goss... .68 
For Children at Home: 


How Prue Discovered her Grandmother. By 
Zelia Margaret Brown. ..... 222+ +69 


For the Superintendent : 
Why Grade the Sunday-School? By the Rev. 
E. Morris Fergusson. . . Cees ease 
Rewarding the Least Worthy. Aiding Desti- 
tute Schools. . +70 


By Clifford Lanier . 65 
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For the Teacher : 
Ministering Questions. By John Mervin Hull, 70 
After-Grading. Memorizing the Golden Text. 
Thé Teacher's Opportunity before School 
Opens. A Plan for Primary-Department Li- 
brary. Pictures and Maps in the Adult Class, 70 


Lesson 8. February 19. 
Five Thousand. 


Lesson Helps: 

Contributed by B. F. Jacobs; Professor M. B. 
Riddle, D.D., LL.D.; Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D., LL.D. ; Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., 
LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, D.D.; Alexander Mc- 
Laren, D.D.; Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; 
A. F. Schauffier, D.D.; Faith Latimer; Mrs. 
Roxana Beecher Preuszner; the Rev. E. 
Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells; Dr. 
William Wright ..... 

Work and Workers : 

Universal Day of Prayer for Students 

Books and Writers: 

Recent Missionary Literature ........+ «76 

The Bible School. Sunday-School Outlines. 
Suggestive Illustrations on the Gospel of 
John, Suggestive Illustrations on the Acts 
of the Apostles. Stories of Indiana, A Con- 
stitutional History of the American People, 
1776-1850. The Presbyterian Christian En- 
deavor Manual for 1899. The Awakening of 
a Nation. The Life of David Dudley Field, 
George Miller... 1.2.2 + ee ee e000 

Literary Notes and News: 

Classical Bible Pictures. American Journal 
of Photography. Drummond on Foreign Mis- 
sions. A New Schirer. New Bible Book for 
Children 

Books Received 

From Our Neighbors: 

Don’t Close the Schools . 


Christ Feeding the 
John 6: 1-14 
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THE COLUMBUS GABRiONe ES HARNESS, seer aay ‘COLUMBUS 


You save the job 
you buy direct from the factory, 
one moderate pa, ng tt. bay are not agents, but manufacturers 


oon ann ons —~™ AT de If what 


y Three Profits 


‘or a carriage 4 net yey, Go het pan 
Get all you can in a rial and workmane 
oe can for handling and "" Contama.? 

r’s commission and the retailer’s profit when 
You pay the cost of making with 


wagons, harness and horse 

Wity our illustrated catalogue 

yo = does not =. ornd 
You to a copy. 








ed varieties 
All the largest flower- 
les of Pansies that 


ively to 


S. Y. HAINES & CO., 


Boston Bleek, - MIRREAPOLIS, MINK. 
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oy inal cost of ¢ the best seeds to 
. The best is always the 

| aN Pay a trifle more for 
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worth. c 
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New, rare, and beautifal 
palms and decorative plants, 
naturally grown. Superior 
to a ed hot-house stock, 
hardier and better rooted. 
Tropical and sub-tropical fruit 
and economic trees, bamboos, 
ferns, aquatics, conifers, from 
all the world over. We ship 
gafely He most —-r-y ints, 

y,. mail, express, 

Elegant mew catalog Hex. 
Special discounts. 16th year. 
Reasoner Bros., Oneco, Fla. 


Mesto Eve’s 


Fair Daughters &@ 
love flowers, and look tous each year to sup- 
med garden wants. Our 1899 Catalogue 


Every thin g forme Garden 
isa +cat A book, 9x11 inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And asall are drawn 
from nature, we show, as in a looking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue,andalsosend, free of charge,our famous 
50-cent “Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
sovSing, Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 

panes ew Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accep ted as a 25-cent cash payment. on any 
order of goods selected = S.stalegne to 
the amount of $1.00 an 


PETER HENDERSON Wh & 00. 


BURPEE >= 
mateow SEEDS 


Leading American Seed Catalog 
for 1899,—mailed FREE to all. 

A bright book of 176 pages, with elegant colored 
pinees and ae from nature. os OF ee ae 
able new information DOL S 
in cash prizes. Write a postal card TO-DAY ! a 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA 











In ordeviag goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 








is simply 
exquisite. 

It not only 
cleanses 

and beautifies the 
teeth, but stimu. 
lates the gums 
and removes all 
unpleasant taste 
from the mouth. 
No lady’s toilet 
table is complete 


without it. 


Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. 
dor samnie vial. " Add-ess £. W.~ 
Horr & Co., Loweil, Mass. 
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Pape ! r Right 


Ifyou p oF to paper one 
room or the whale house, write 
us for our book for new designs 

the a kind of wall paper from 

the sim _ . om to the most 
elabora effects, at 
one-third 1 the ordinary price, 
The right buying of wall paper 

is the difference between an 
artistic home and an ordinary 
heuse. The danger of wrong 
buying Is eliminated when se- 
pmced are made from our cat- 


Agents 5 Wantea in every town 
» sell wall paper from our sam. 
le books. Large commission. 


rite deter & for posmonters. 
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The Conard bh Jones Co Co., “Bor ) West Grove, Pa. 
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The Dingse & 2 Conard Co. Weee Greve, Pa, 











London 


Personally conduc- 
ted excursions, 
$157. Tickets on 
instalments. Send 
for circular. 


1900 
Paris 


The Excursion Company General, 


131 South sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








ford 


EURO PE Best Prot. } M ae 


Buell (with Mrs. Buell) of Boston Univ. School of 
Fane , and others, already booked for summer tour. 
x 


Touring Club. 
ac Watters, and Dean 


introductions necessary. Frank B. Craw- 
, A.M., 72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
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